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And the spirit of Egypt shall fail in the midst thereof ; and I will destroy 
the counsel thereof : and they shall seek to the idols, and to the charmers, 
and to them that have familiar spirits, and to the wizards. 

And the w'alers shall fail from the se*, and the river shall be w'asted and 
dried up. 

And they shall turn the rivers far away ; and the brooks of defence shall 
be emptied and dried up : the reeds and flags shall wither. 

The paper reeds by the brooks, by the mouth of the brooks, and every 
thing sown Tiy the 1 nooks, shall wither, be driven away, and be no more. 

The fishers also shall mourn, and all they that cast angle into the brooks 
shall lament,' and they that spread nets upon the waters shall languish. 

Moreover they tliat work in fine flax, and they that weave networks^ 
shall be confounded. 

And they shall be broken in the purposes thereof, all that make sluices 
and ponds for fish. 

Surely the Prince^ of Zoan are fools, the counsel of the wise counsellors 
of Pharaoh is become brutish : how say ye unto Pharaoh, I am the son of 
the wise, tlie son of ancient kings ? 

The Princes ofZoan are become fools,-the Princes of Noph are deceived. 

Isaiah xix. 
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INTRODUCTIOI^. 


The land of Egypt, its people and their histoiy, have 
been the subjects of the most earnest enquiry both in 
ancient and modern tinfes. The reason is not far to 
seek, for apart from its importance to the philologist 
and profane historian, the nation claims the attention of 
every Bible reader and student, from the fact of its being 
contemporary with Abraham, and the nursing land of the 
Jewish nation* When the patriarch Abraham found a 
famine in Canaan, he sought food and life in the land 
of the Pharaohs; and after Joseph had become ‘the 
ruler of the land,' Jacob journeyed thither that . his 
posterity might fill the measure of th^ir four hundred 
(or four hundred and thirty) years’ captivity. The Jews 
entered the land ‘when they were but a few men in 
number,’ went out by myriads ; they went in as 

visitors dependent on the good favour of the Pharaoh, 
they went out with triumph. Egypt was a place of 
refuge adike for the founder of t^b race, for the families 
of the patriarchs, and for their mighty £)escendant, 
‘The Giver of Life/ Who with His mother departed 
by night into Egypt. ^ 

, The influence of the Egyptians upon the Jews was 
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marked and powerful, and there can be no doubt that 
living for so long a time/in land where civilization had 
been known for thousands of years, where learning in 
all its branches was studied and cultivated, and where 
there was a luxurious and polished system of life, <a’ith 
its magnificent temples and buildings and worship, 
must have influenced Israel in its infancy for good and 
for bad. In a good way the influence would show itself 
by the Jews gathering to themselves some of the Icarnmg 
and wisdom for which the Egyptians were famed among^ 
the nations around. The Egyptian education of Moses 
was never forgotten by the posterity of Abraham, for 
the martyr Stephen in his dying speech remembered 
that Moses 'was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians.* Much else too would they learn of the 
arts of the Egyptians ; the dyeing of skins, the weaving of 
cloth, the cutting of precious stones, and the manufacture 
of ‘fine twined linen wrought with needlework,* etc. All 
this knowledge \vas put to a glorious use later on in the 
making of the Tabernacle and the instruments for its 
service. The whole description of the Tabernacle in 
Exodus is full of allusions to Egyptian customs : the 
strict rules for the purifying of the priests, the ephod of 
the high-priest, the pomegranate decoration of the hem 
of his robe, his breast-plate and his mitre, all had their 
counterpart among the Egyptians. And not only was the 
knowledge gained from the Egyptians sanctified to the 
service of the Lord, but the mirrors which the Israelitish 
women possessed, and which had been brought by then^ 
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from Egypt, were melted down and went to make the 
‘laverof brass and the foot of\it/^ Recently, Renouf 
has shown that the word ckerubim^^y have been derived 
from the PIgyptian cherefu. The evil effects of the stay 
of the Hebrews in Egypt are best shown by the 
readiness with which they worshipped the ‘ golden calf,* 
oi* Apis, set up by Aaron during the absence of Moses ; 
and when difficulties met them and food was scarce, by 
their demoralised proneness to return to Egypt, where, 
though in a state of servitude, they had enjoyed an abun- 
dance of cucumbers, melons, leeks, onions, and garlic. 

Before the present century every writer on Egypt was 
compelled to rely upon the statements of Greek and 
other historians, who not only often misunderstood what 
they were told, but filled up their works in many places 
with obsolete traditions and their own ideas. The day for 
this necessity, however, is now past, and though there 
are'many difficulties yet to be overcome in the Egyptian 
language, still enough has been made out tb show how 
carelessly the religion and customs of the Egyptians 
have been represented by foreign writers. Pyramid and 
obelisk, sargophagus and coffin, stele and papyrus and 
leather have now spoken, and their inscriptions, ranging 
from 4000 B.c. to the time of Christ, have in a great 
measure yielded up the authentic history of the dwellers 
by the Nile ; and its real bearing on the civilization of 
the West, extending even to our own times, is now 
beginning to be rightly appreciated. 

. > Exodus xxxviii. 8. 
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The mere names of the works on Egypt would fill a 
large book, but a strong* line of demarcation must 
be drawn between thole published before and after the 
year 1817. Before that time Egypt was the subject 
of the wildest theories and conjectures, but •after 
Champollion’s discovery of the true reading of the 
hieroglyphs and their meaning, this was no longer 
possible; theory vanished before fact, and conjecture 
before certain knowledge. ^ 

In the following pages an nttempt has been made t^ 
give a very brief sketch of a few of the principal events 
in the history of Egypt (especially the part relating to 
the Bible narratives of Joseph and of Moses), its people 
their mode of life and literature, etc. But I wish it to be 
distinctly understood that I am well aware how impossible 
it is even to touch upon all the important heads of so 
vast a subject in a little book like this. 

The information here given has been obtained from 
the first afid best sources. For the history of the 
decipherment of the hieroglyphs I have relied upon 
that of Dr. 'Birch, published in the late Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson's ^The Egyptians in the time of the Pharaohs,’ 
London, 1 857. Considering that .this is the only good 
and trustworthy account of this ^matter in England, I 
wonder much that np one has considered it worth 
while to reprint Jpr. Birch’s part of that work. The 
greater part of Egyptian history has been long well 
known, and the principal books consulted by me for the 
history of Egypt were * Egypt/ bjL^*** Birch, in the 
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^Ancient History from the Momiments* series; Wiede- 
mann’s ‘ Aeg:yptische Geschiiht^ and Brugsch’s*^ Egypt 
under the Pharaohs.’ A long arraV of books and papers 
in the ‘Transactions’ of the learned Societies constitute 
the atithorities for the remaining chapters of the book ; 
and I am glad to express my obligations to their authors, 
more especially to Dr. Birch, Mr. Le Page Renouf, 
and Messrs. Stem, Brugsch, Maspero, Naville, Wilkin- 
son, ^nd Wiedemann. 

^ My thanks are also due "to Dr. Garnett of the British 
Museum for his care and kindness in reading the proof 
sheets 
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CHRONOI-OGICAL Tab£e IDF THE PRINCIPAL KINGS 
OF Egypt, w/iti approximate Dates/ 


1 st Dynasty. 

Mena 

B.C. 

... 4400 

I’eta 

... 4366 

Atet 

••• 4333 

Ata ... 

•• ‘♦3?? 

Hesep-ti 

. . . 4266 

Mer-bapeii 

... 4233 

.Semen ptah 

... 42^ 

Kebl?... ‘ 

... 4166 

* 2nd Dynasty. 

Bet'au 

... 4*33 

Kakau 

... 4100 

I3a-neter-en ... 

. . . 4066 

Uatnes 

4033 

Senta 

... 40CO 

3n? Dynasty. 

« 

fatal ^ 

... 3966' 

Nebka 

3933 

T'er-sa ... i . . 

... 3900 

Teta 

..: 3866 

Setes" 

... 3^33 

Ra-nefer-ka 

... 3800 

. Pytiosty. 

Snefru ... 

3766 

Chufu ... 

• 3733 

R5-teJ-f : - ..s . 

... 3700 


B.C. 

Cha-f-Ra 3666 

Mea-kau-Ra 3633 

Shepscskaf ... ... ... 3600 


SM Dynasty. 


Userkaf 

3566 

Sahu-Ka 

Kaka 

3533 

3500 

Nefer-Ra 

3466 

Ra-en-user-An 

3433 

Menkau-Hcr 

3400 

Tet-ka-RS ... 

3366 

Una.s... 

3333 


6tA Dynasty. 


User-ka-Ra 

... 3300 

Teta 

.. 3266 

Meri-Ra 

.. 3233 

Meren-R& 

... 3200 

Nefer-ka-Ra 

... 3166 

Mer-cn-Ra-Ment-em-saf 

3*33 


ith Dynasties. 

Neter-ka-Ka 3100 

Men*ka*Ra 3066 

Nef^;k'a'Ra 3033 

]Hefer-ka*Ra Nebi 3000 

Tet^ka>Ra>maa-kcs (?) ... 2966 

Nefcr-ka-Ri Chentu ... 2933 


* The dates are those ^ Btu^h, as published in ‘ Egypt under the 
Pharaohs/ ii., p. 31 1. 
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B.C. 

Mer-en-Hcr ... ... ... 2900 

Seiiefer-ka ... 2866 

Ra-en-ka ... ... ... 2833 

Nefer-ka-Ra Tercrl ... ... 28 to 

Nefer-ka-Her ... ... 2766 

Nefer-ka-Ka Pepi-seneb ... 2733 

Nefer-ka^'Ra Anna ... ... 2700 

kau-Ra ... 2666 

Ncfer-kau-Ra ... ... 2633 

Nefer-kau-ller ... ... 2600 

Nufcrarka-Ra ... ... 2566 

Ncb-cher-Ka ... ... 2533 

Seanchka-Ra ... 2500 


^ ig/A Dynasty. 

B.(J. 

Ramesp I. ...• 

1400 

Seti I.* 

1366 

Ramescs II. 

*333 

Merenptah ... 

1300 

Seti 11 

1266 

20th Dynasty. 


Setnecht, Rameses III. 

*233 

Rameses III. 

1200 


\zth Dynasty. 


Amenemha I. 

. . . 2466 

Usertsen I. ... 

•• 2433 

Amenemha II. 

... 2400 

Usertsen * 11 . 

... 2366 

„ III. 

Amenemha III. 

••• 2333 

... 2300 

„ • IV. ... 

. . . 2266 




IV. 

V. 

VI 

VII 

VIIL 


i! 


IX. 

X. 

XL 


1 


XII. I 

XllIJ 


1166 


1133 


2 IX/ Dynasty. 


13M-17/4 Dynasties, 

Here comes a break of 500 years, 
in which the ‘ Shepherd Kings* ’ 
rule falls. 


Herher 
>^Pian*khi 
Pi-net'em ... *> 
Pa-seb-cha-nen I* 
Men-cheper-R 5 
Amen-em-ap-t 
Pa-seb-cha-nen II. 


iSth Dynasty. 


A^mes 
Amenhetep I. 
Thothmes I.... 

» 11. 1 
, M in.J 

Amenhetep II. 
Thothmes IV. 
Amenhetep HI. 
Hejj’-em-heb 
fierelic kings 


1700 

1666 

1633 

1600 

1566 

*533 

1500 

1466 

*433 


22nd Dynasty. 

Sheshank I 

Osorkon L 

Takelotl. ... " 

Osorkon 11 . ... , ... 

Sheshank IL ... 

Takclot II. ...^ ... 

Sheshank 111 . 

Piroai 

Sheshank IV. 


1100 

1066 

*<»33 

1000 


966 

933 

900 

866 

833 

800 
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B.C. 

2 ^rd Dynasty. 


Pct-tu-Bast 

... — 

Osorkon III. 

. .f ‘tb 6 

24//i D^tasty, 

Bak-en-ren-f. 

- 733 

25M Dynasty, 

Shahaka ) 

Shabaiaka { 

.. /uu 

Taharka 

... 693 

26tA Dynasty, 

Psamtek I. 

.. 666 

Nekau * ... 

612 

Psamtek 11 

50 

Uah-ab*Ra, 

591 

Alimes H 

.. 572 

Psa^^ HI. 

.. S28 


Artaxerxes 

B.C. 

... 465 

Xerxes II 


Sogdianus 

— 

Darius II 

... 424 

28t/i Dynasty 

Amen-rut (Amyrtacus) 

... 

29M Dynasty, 

Nai-f-aa-u-nit I. 

••• 399 

Muthes 

...• — 

Pa>sa-Mut ... 

— 

Nai'f-aa-u-rut II. ... 

379 


30/ife Dynasty. 

Necht-IJler heb 378 

Teher • ... 360 

N echt-neb4 (N ectancbus) ... 358 


31j/ Dynasty. 


2^tk Dynasty, 

Cambyses • 

Dartu« I 

Xerxes I *. 


527 

521 

486 


Ochus 

Arses 

Daritis HI. 


Conquest by Alexander the 
Great 


340 

338 

336 


332 
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CHAPTERS ON THE LIFE, LITERATURE, HISTORY. 
AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Dlcipherment op t&e Egvptian Hieroglyphics, 

Among the many linguistic triumphs which hav^ been 
achieved by scholars in the nineteenth centUi||iPthe 
decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions^ and the 
hieroglyphic^ takes the foremost, place* By 
then decipherment two of the greatei^t an<l htost 
important nations of antiquity have lULd theit 
place assigned to thpm aihong t|ie nations Of the past, 
and what is still bkter and of more use, theh' history 
has been unfolded and their learning itnd wisdom made 
available for the people of to-day. ^ Egypt, "and its 
people, whose past extends through' a vfsfcs of si^ty 
or seventy centuries, have ever beet^^ the- 6f 

> For a popular and inmesting «C<»afot of ded|ilMijeit of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, seo Frof. Sayee, * ffpBK the Ancient 

Monuments/ pp 10-20 ' 
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misunderstanding and of misrepresentation. The highly 
cultiN'ated nations that* flofirished about the period of 
li^gypt’s final decay d<lt-5pised its religion, anrl invented a 
variety of absurd statements to cov^er their ignorance 
of a subject which they did not understand. • But 
now there is neither room nor need for conjecture or 
hypothesis, for, thanks to the labour of i Egyptologists, 
the native Egyptian records liave been forced to yield 
up their secrets, and we have the means of jiidj^ing 
for ourselves what their language, literature, and 
religion were like. 

It must not be imagined for a moment that everything 
relating Jto the Egyptians is known, for it is not. Much 
has still to be done in many branches of the science. 
Travellers who visit PEgypt year by y(‘ar sec each time 
antiquities and ruins that they have never seen before, 
and tell us that in spite of the magnificent collections 
of Egyptian antiquities in I^oiulon, Paris, Turin, Berlin, 
Boulak, and* elsewhere, PEgypt is only half excavated, and 
that as much, if not more, exists under the ground as 
above it. What has already been found w ill serve as a 
specimen of what is still to be found ; .so likewise 
what Egyptologists have already made out from the 
monuments and papyri is but an earnest of what is yet 
to come. 

Before going further, however, it will be convenient 
here to relate briefly the story of the decipherment of the 
lEgyptian hieroglyphics.^ The man to whom the world 

' For Ihe history of this triumph, and for a list of the writers 6n 
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principally owes its gratitude this work is Cham- 
pollion. As might be expected^ one of the most serious 
difficulties to be overcome before *any good work could 
be done in the way of reading the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphtes, was to obtain careful and accurate copies of 
inscriptions. Many scholars like Kirchcr, and travellers 
like Pococke, published copies of inscriptions, but the 
characters were so distorted and badly drawn that they 
were^ worthless for the purpose of reading or study. 
Many attempts had been made to read the hieroglyphics 
in the sixteenth century, but no real progress was made ; 
and in the seventeenth century Athanasius Kircher 
published his 'CEdipus ALgyptiacus,' in which he 
professed to give translations of Egyptian stelae and also 
of an obelisk. It is perhaps needless to say that his 
principles of decipherment were absolutely worthless, 
and it is quite clear that he did not understand that some 
of the signs represented letters. He considered each 
sign to represent an idea, and, am Dr, Birjcli has pointed 
out,* he translated Domitian's title Autocrator^ by ‘the 
author of fruitfulness and of all vegetation is Osiris, 
whose productive force was produced in his kingdom of 
heaven through the holy Mophta.’ 

The first three-quarters of the eighteenth century 
also saw much valuable time and learning wasted itl 

Egyptian, ancient and modern (up to 1857), see the ‘ Introductfi^ 'to file 
Study of the Egyptian Hieroglyphs,* by Dr. I^ch^ in Wilkinson's ^The 
Egyptians in the Time of the Pharaohs.* 

' Wilkinson, ‘ The E^ptians in the Time of the * 9 L 

B 
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producing works on tl^ Egyptian hieroglyphics which 
were productive of no good results ; but in the fourth 
quarter some facts u^cre made out which served to 
hasten the solution of the difficult problem of decipher- 
ment. De Guignes found out that groups with 
determinative characters existed in Egyptian, and 
Zoega made two startling discoveries, (i) that the hiero- 
glyphs were letters; (2) that each cartouche contained a 
royad name/ though this latter discovery was also piade 
independently by Thomas Young. These were the first 
steps made in the right direction. 

Matters remained thus until the French scientific 
expedition to Egypt under Napoleon I, took place. In 
1799 an artillery officer named Boussard discoveied, 
while digging the foundation of a house at Fort St. 
Julien, near Rosetta, the ancient Bolbitanc, a large 
black stone, which has since been generally called the 
‘ Rosetta ^ Stone,* and wlvch is now in the British 
Museum. It^'stood originally in a temple of the god 
Tmu, and was presented to the French Institute of 
Cairo : it was afterwards surrendered to General 
Hutchinson, and was presented by George III. to the 
British Museum.* 

Now, to understand an unknown language it is 
necessary -to have aii interpreter, and, as Champollion 

> The notyies of kings, queens, and princes are enclosed in o\als, to which 
the name cattoHth^ hW i thu* |l Psammetichus.’ 

® Wilkinson, ^ The Egyptians in the Time of the Pharaohs,* p. 192.* 
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has said.' the interpreter mu^ b6 either a 'itian, or a 
book, or a writing ; in ' this case the unknown language 
was Egyptian, and the interpreter was the writing on 
the Rosetta Stone. The stone is three feet two inches 
long, two feet five inches wide, and contains inscriptions 
in three kinds of writing : one in hieroglyphics^ another 
in demotic, or the language of the people, and the third 
ih Greeks Most unfortunately a very large piece of 
th(^ end of the stone containing the hieroglyphic '|>art of 
inscription was. broken away, but enough remained 
for the purposes of interpretation. Scholars saw 
immediately that a key was at hand for the unlocking 
of the mystefies of the Egyptian language, and renewed 
their studies with great vigour. A fac-simile of the inscrip - 
tion on the stone was made by the Sociel y of Antiquaries 
in 1802, and distributed among scholars ; and for the first 
time a scientific attempt was made to translate Egyptian. 

When the Greek text of ^he inscription had been read, 
it was found that it was a decree dr&wn up by the 
priests of Memphis in honour of their king Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, B.e, 198, ueho had conferred enormous 
benefits upon them, and they in gratitude had enjoined 
that ‘ this decree should be engraved on a tablet of 
hard stone, in hieroglyphical, enchorial, and Greek 
characters, and should be set up in each of the first, 
second, and third rate temples, at the statue of the ever- 
‘living king.' ' v; " : 

Since the Rosetta Stone has always been an object of 

t « t’Oniveri,* p. 222. 
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the greatest curiosity to t^iosc who arc interested in the 
history of Egyptian decipherment, we reproduce here a 
complete translation of it by Dr. Birch. As the hiero- 
glyphic text is ipiperfect, and the demotic not yet fully 
translated, the translation here given is from the Greek. 
It was first published by Dr. Birch in Arundale and 
Bonomfs 'Gallery of Antiquities/ p. 114 ; and afterwards 
in ‘ Records of the Past/ Vol. iV., pp. 69-78. We must 
add, however, that last December the Museum of Boujak 
bought a stele, found at En-l 5 fobeirch near Damanourf 
which contained a duplicate copy of the text inscribed 
upon the Rosetta Stone. A reproduction of the stele 
and the text is given by Urbain Bouriant i^Pthe ' Rccueil 
de Travaux relatifs 4 la Philologie et 4 l*Arch^ologie 
l 5 gyptiennes et Assyriennes,* Paris, 1885. 

Translaiion of the Rosetta Stone. 

Under the reign of Youth, and immediate successor of his 
father, lord of the diadems, very glorious; having established 
order in Egypt ; pious towards the gods ; superior to his adver- 
saries; having ameliorated cheMife of men; Master of the 
festivals of thirty years, like Hepl^ftstos the Great like the Sun 
great kmg of the Upper and Lower r<^ons ; horn of the gods 
Philopatores, approved by Hephaistos ; to whom the sun has 
given victory; living image of Zeus; Son of the Sun, Ptolemy, 
always livings beloved of Ptah, the ninth Aetes son of 
Aetes, being Priest of Alexander and of the^'gods Soteres and 
of the go^ Adfi^phqi, and of the and of the* 

gods Philcq[xet(asaiV ^ ^ fucharistes, 

Pynha, dauglhter of of Bereni<^c 
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Euergetes, Aria daughter of Biogofies ; being the Kanephoros 
of Arsmoe Philadelphos Eirene^ daughter of Ptolemy ; being 
Priestess of Arsinoe Philopator on^the 4 th of the month 
xandikos^ and the i 8 th of the tponth vf the Egyptians, 
Mec^jir (March) 

A Decree. 

'The high priests and prophets, and those who go into the 
sanctuary for the clothing of the ]^ods, and feather>bearers and 
sacred scribes, and ail the other priests, who from the tentples 
of the country had assembled at Memphis, before the King, at 
the festival of the reception of the crown, of Ptolemy, ever Hiding, ^ 
beloved of Ptah, the god Epiphanes, Eucharistes, which he 
received direct from his father, assembled in the temple at 
Memphis, this same day, have said : * Inasmuch as King 
Ptolemy, ever living, beloved of Ptah, god Epi|>hanes, 
Eucharistes, issue of the King Ptolemy ancf of the Queen 
Arsinoe, gods Philopatores, has filled the temples with bene> 
factions and those therein dwelling, and all those who are, 
placed under his dominion, being god, bom of» a god and a 
goddess, like Horus, the son of Isis and Osiris, who has 
avenged his father Osiris ; towards the gods, full of generous 
piety, has consecrated, to tl0 temples reverses of money and 
provisions; 'and has supported great expenses in order to bring 
tranquillity to and to establish order inVll that concerns 

sacred^afiakf^ h^ manifested with all his own power his senti- 
ments of ; nnd of the public revenues and imposts 

collected in hns finaUy suppressed*some^ ^dlij^tened 

« others, so and sM the othem toaf tiklr^^pjfetity 

under treoi^ by itetnbubitants 

of P:gypt, and tho^oftitc! kit^p3^j^wi^h>^revery 
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considerable, he has generally reinitte<l ; and those imprisoned 
and those against whom law suits had commenced long since, 
he has freed them from all claims ; he has moreover ordered 
that the revenues of the temples, and the contributions which 
had been granted them yearly, whether in provision or monjjy, as 
also the proper portions assigned to the gods, as the vineyards, 
gardens, and other lands, that belonged to the gods under the 
reign of his father, should remain on the same footing. As to 
the priests, he has also commanded that they should pay nothing 
more to the appointment fund than what they had been tj^ed 
to the first year under his father* he has further remitted tt) 
those amongst the sacred body annual voyage to Alexandria ; he 
has likewise ordered that there should he no longer levied tlie 
contribution for the navy; of the byssus delivered in the temples 
to the royal treasury he has remitted two-thirds ; and all that 
had been previously neglected, he has re-established in proper 
order, taking all care that which it had been customary to 
perform for the gods should be executed as it ought to be ; at 
the same time he has distributed justice to all like Herrties, 
the twice great ; ^le has moreover ordered, that the returned 
emigrants, both of the soldiers and all others who had shown 
opposition in time of troubles, should keep the property in the 
possession of which they had re-eBfcered; he has provided also 
that of- cavalry and infantry forces and ships should be sent 
against those who had advanced against Egypt, whether by land 
or sea, supporting great expenses in money and provisions, so 
that the temples and all the inhabitants of Egypt sb^ould be in 
safety. 

Having gone to Lycopolis, which is in the Busirite nome, a 
city which had been seized and fortified against a siege, by 
great depdts of arms ahd ptl^ier kind of munitions, tiib 
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spirit of revolt having strengthened itself there for a long time, 
among the impious who are aSsembled in it, had done mu< h 
mischief to the temples and inhabitants of Egypt ; and having 
laid siege to this place, he surrounded it with entrenchments 
ditches, and strong walls. The Nile having made a great flood 
in the eighth year, and as it usually does, inundating the plains, 
the King has restrained it, in many places, by dyking the mouths 
of the rivers, for which works he lias spent no small sum ; after 
having established both cavalry and infantry troops to watch 
them, he took in a short lime^ the city by storm, and destroyed 
aW the impious ones there, like Hermes and Horus, sons of 
Isis and Osiris, had mastered in these same localities the 
former revolters. As to the ringleaders of the rebels, under his 
father, and who had vexed the country without resjiccting the 
temples, he having come to Memphis to avenge bis father and 
his own crown, he has punished them all as they deserved. At 
the time when he came to celebrate the ceremonies prescribed 
on receiving his crown, he further remitted from the temples 
that ^hich was due to the royiU treasury up to the eighth year, 
amounting in provisions and money to n# small matter. 
Similarly he remitted the value of the cloth of the byssus whfch 
had not been furnished lo the royal treasury, as alsd the 
expenses of verification for tlftse which had been so, up to the 
same period. He has freed the temples from the tax of an 
artabe (about 10 gallons) per aroura (/>., the Egyptian acre) 
of sacred land; also of the keramion (/>., a measure) per 
aroura of vineyaid. He made many donations to the Apis, to 
the Mnevis, and to the other sacred animals in Egypt, taking 
for more care than the Kings his predecessors of what relates to 
these animals in every circumstance ; and wliat was necessary 
to %heir burial he has given tirgely and nobly, as well as the 
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sums granted for their special worship^ comprising therein the 
sacrifice^ panegyrics, and othdir prescribed ceremonies. The 
privileges of the temples/>f Egy[)t, he has maintained them on 
the same footing, conformably to the laws ; he has embellished 
the Apeion (/>., %e abode of the Apis) with magnificent .work, 
having spent for this temple in gold, silver, and precious stone» 
a no small quantity. He has founded temples, shrines, and 
altars; he has restored in turn those that required repairs, 
having for all that concerns the divinity, the zeal of a beneficent 
god. After new information,^ he has repaired the #.hief 
honoured temples under his reign as is fit. In reward of whidi, 
the gods have given him health, victory, might, and all othci 
good things, the crown to remain with him and his children 
for all time. 


^ To Goon Fortune. 

It has seemed fit to the priests of all the temples in the 
country, that all the honours bestowed tu the ever-living King 
Ptolemy, beloved of Ptah, the god Epiphanes, Euchafistes, 
as well as those ^of his parents, gods Philopatoreis> and those of 
his grand-parents, gods Euergetai, and those of the gods 
Adelpht, and those of the ISoteres, should be greatly 
increased, and to raise to the* cr-living King Ptolemy god 
Efiiphane^ Eucharistes, an image in each temple, in the 
most visible part, which should bear the name of Ptolemy, the 
avenger of Egypt ; that close by shoui4 ^ placed standing 
the principal god of the temple, presenting him a weapon cf 
victory, the whole disposed in the Egyptja^ fashion ; that the 
Priests should perform thrice daily services at the 

ifllage%^and ; and they should 

estecute the other for the other god*'. 
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m the panegyrics celebrated in Eg}^t; that they should raise 
to King Ptolemy, god Epiphane^ EucharisteSi born of the King 
Ptolemy and the Queen Arsino^ tb^ gods Philopatores, a 
statue of wood, and gilt shrine, in each of the temples ; that 
they should place them in the sanctuaries with the other shrines ; 
and that at the great panegyrics when the shrines are taken 
out, that of the god Epiphanes, Eucharistes, should be taken 
out at the same tim^e; in order that his shrine should be 
distinguished from the others, now and hereafter, it should be 
surmounted with the ten go^d diadems of the King, before 
winch should be placed an asp, as with all the diadems which 
bear asps on the other shrines ; that amidst tfiem should be 
placed the head-dress called Pschent, wherewith the King was 
covered when he entered the temple at Memphis,* there* to 
atromplish the ceremonies prescribed when taking possession 
of the throne ; that should be placed on the square face of the 
head-dresses to the aforesaid royal ornament, ten golden 
phylacteries, whereon shall be written that it is that of the King 
who has rendered illustrious th^ Upper Country and the Lower 
Country ; and since the thirtieth of Mesori, ^hen the King’s 
birthday is celebrated, as also the seventeenth of Mechir, when 
he received the crown, frol^his father (the Priests) .have 
recognized them as eponymous In the temples, which days are 
really cause of many good things for all men : that they should 
be celebrated in honour of him by a (bnegyry in the temples 
of Egypt, monthly that they should perform in them^sacrifices, 
libations, and all other things appointed as in the odier 
panegyrics, as w as the ^ • . in the temples y that 

they should %8t atal a^panegyr/ the arstdiving 

and Kiny . P l?0 ^ i ny i god IbKharistcs 

yearly in alllSie of Thoth, 
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during five days, whereiti they should also bear crown*^, 
performing the sacrifices and libations and all that is proper ; 
that the Priests of the ofiier gods should receive the names of 
Priests of the god Epiphanes, Eucharistes, besides the other 
names of the gotis of whom they are the Priests ; and that they 
should mention, in all the decrees and declarations that be 
written by them, the priesthood of the King; that every 
individual may be permitted to celebrate the fete, to set up the 
aforesaid shrine, and to have it by him, accomplishing all the 
ceremonies prescribed in the festivals monthly and antfually, 
so that it may be known that the Egyptians (increase) the 
honours, and honour the god Epiphanes, Eucharistes the King, 
as it is legal to do ; finally that this decree be engravetl on a 
tablet of hard stone, in hieroglyphic, enchorial (or demotic), 
and Greek characters ; and place it in ever}* temple of the 
first, second, and third class, near the image of the ever living 
King. 

After the Greek part of the inscription had been jead, 
an attempt was made to unravel the enchorial or 
demotic part, for it was considered to be alphabetic ; 
but subsequent research proved that this view was wrong. 
The eminent French Orient# scholar Silvcstre de Sacy 
also worked at the demotic, and succeeded in indicating 
the equivalents of the, proper names in the Greek version. 
Later, Akerblad* the Swede gave himself up to the study 
of the same part of the inscription, and this scholar was 
so successful that he was enabled to |ind and fix the 

* ‘ Lettre sur ITnscription jigyptienne du Monument de Rosette, ’’8vo. 
Paris, i3o2. 
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value of some of the characters Iv^hich formed the proper 
names ; though, curiously eribugh, but little was done 
towards the decipherment of the ^hieroglyphic part of 
the inscription. A study of the Greek and demotic parts 
of thew inscription showed that the words Alexander and 
Alexandria in the fourth and seventeenth lines of the 
Greek inscriptions corresponded to two other groups in 
the second and tenth line of the demotic inscription ; 
that a group of characters, repeated about thirty times 
in jthb demotic or enchorial* inscriptions, corresponded to 
the word ‘ king * in the Greek ; and that a group of 
characters, recurring fourteen times in the demotic or 
enchorial, corresponded to the word Ptolcmjg which 
occurs eleven times in the Greek, ctc.^ 

All these little discoveries were helps towards the 
grand object of the decipherment of the Egyptian 
hieroglypl^cs ; but it seems very probable that this 
would have been accomplished much sooner had not the ^ 
scholars of the day had their heads filled ♦wifh ideas on 
the subject which not only led them astray, but which 
stopped the progress of the work ; though why they held 
their peculiar views, or froiS'^ whence they obtained them, 
is hard to say. As an example of these. Dr. Birch 
says ‘the Chevalier Palin, in 1802-4, did not hesitate 
to assert that it was only necessary to translate the 
Psalms of David into Chinese, and write them in the 

* Dr. Birch, * Introdiiction to the Study of Egyptian llieroglyphu^* p. 194 ; 
and see Voung in the * Encyclopsodia Britannica:* Lond^,. iS^ art. 
IlKjroglyphj'- 
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ancient character of that language, in order to reproduce 
the Egyptian papyri, and that these latter contained many 
Biblical bdoks. In i^o6 M. von Hammer had given to 
the world the ^translation of the work of some Arabic 
charlatan,, which professed to explain the hieroglyphics. 
Lenoir, in i8io, considered them to be Hebrew docu- 
ments. An anonymous author, in- 1812, thought that 
the inscription of the portico of Dendcra contained a 
translation into hieroglyphs of the Hundredth Pi>alm.’* 

If possible, still more absurd statements on the subject 
of the contents of Egyptian inscriptions were made : it 
was gravely asserted that one text contained an account 
of a battle between the wicked and the good in the early 
days of the Egyptian empire about 4000 B.c. ; that 
portions of the Bible would be found in another, and that 
a third contained ab.strusc philosophical ideas. It is sad 
to see what an amount of learning and qpergy was 
utterly wasted in the attempt to prove these absurd 
thc*oric.s. 

But among all this chaos and confusion there were 
two men quietly working at the decipherment of 
Egyptian in different parts of Europe, and independently 
of each other, viz., Thomas Young, born 1773, and 
Francois Champollion, born at Grenpblc in 1790. It 
was suggested to Young that the mjiknown language of 
the Rosetta Stone was capable of being resolved into an 
alphabet of thirty letters ,*• and a verjj brief account of 

» Dr. Bircb, in Wilkinson’s ‘The Egyptians,’ p. 194. 

» By Blrot. Vater, p, ?<) 
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his labours is as follows. Ho jSublished some account of 
the demotk dr enchorial writing in the ‘Journal of the 
Society of Antiquaries' in iSvi he was not vcr>' 
successful in identifying the groups^ of hieroglyphs, 
though after a time he found out the name pf Ptolemy, 
and that the first hieroglyph in the name was the 
equivalent of the demotic or enchorial form. He 
obtained this result by arguing that if the demotic was 
phonetic, the hieroglyphic must be also. He picked out 
ftom the inscriptions thft cartouches of Ptolemy and 
Berenice ; and in each of these he identified the phonetic 
value of some of the characters ; but when he tried to 
read other names by these he failed ; for example, he 
read Autociator for Arsinoe, and Caesar for Euergetes 
Ills contribution to the decipherment amounted to the 
identification of five characters, and this is all that can be 
said. Much of his work, as Dr. Birch has said, is 
‘ beneath criticism,* and failed alike by attributing^ 
wrong values to some of the characters, and by his 
interpretation of the meaning of them. As a physicist, 
however, Thomas Young was a great thinker, and a very 
celebrated man : but it is not true that he dccipheretl 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics, or even that his labours 
assisted the real decipherer, ChampoIHon ; because he 
had studied and knew a great deal more about demotic 
rather than the hieroglyphic language. 

About the ymr i8i8, Champollion began th^'^ydy of 
Egyptian. He had busied himself before this date in 
studying the Coptic laigguage and ^ the. geography of 
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ancient Egypt ; and as hfe had read and studied all that 
the ancients had written upon the subject of Egyptian, 
he was exceedingly w^dl prepared to grapple with the 

difficult task before him. The unfortunate IBelzoni had 

«,< 

found at iphilae a small obelisk which had a Greek 
inscription on the base, and one in hieroglyphics on 
the shaft. A copy of the Greek text was sent in 1822 
to Letronne, and afterwards another containing the 
hieroglyphs. He at once considered that the latter 
must contain the same matt?er as the former. I-fcga 
Champollion's work began. It was argued that the 
subject matter of the Greek would be translated into 
hieroglypjis, but as the Greek proper names would not 
give any sense in Egyptian, they could not be translated : 
therefore it is absolutely necessary that the sounds which 
formed the proper names in Greek should be written in 
Egyptian characters. If this argument is correct, certain 
V phonetic signs or characters stand revealed. * 

In the Egyptian text of the obelisk w'e have'a group of 
signs enclosed in an oval, and this group is repeated a 
large number of times. Now the name of Ptolemy occurs 
in the Greek several times, therefore this group of hiero- 
glyphs must represent the name Ptolemy, If this is 
the case, then the first sign is P, the second T, and so on. 
Now the way to prove if these signs have been rightly 
read, is to apply them to other names written both in 
hieroglyphs and in Greek where these .^ame signs or 
letters occur or are supposed to occur. The Greek 
inscription mentioned above g|Lve the narpe of a king 
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called Ptolemy, and of a j[ueen called Cleopatra ; on 
comparing the hieroglyphic signs which were supposed to 
be the equivalent of the Greek naAie Ptolemaios, with the 
group on the Rosetta Stone also supposet^to be Ptolemaios, 
they* were found to correspond exactly ; hence it was 
certain that the group was the Greek name Ptolemy 
written in liieroglyphic letters. If now the first name on 
the obelisk of PhiLne was that of Ptolemy, the second 
must be that of Cleopatra. 

• The following is the way in which the names Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra are written in Egyptian characters : — 


23 

1 1. Ptolemy, living for ever, beloved of the god Ptah. 

Next, Champollion supposed that each hieroglyph had 
tile value of the initial syllable of the object which is 
represented,^ and re-writing these names with numbers 
attached to each sign, we have : — 

I. Cleopatra. 

i 2 . 3. i". 6. 6.^ f, S 9. 

^ tf! ° ^ » -.."J 



1. Cleopatra. ^ 


Dr. in Wilkinson^s ‘The Egyptians,* p. 199. 
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II. Ptojerny. 

1 . 0 a. a ^ 4 . B. /= e. ^ 7. /| 8. 

Now, sjgn No#r 1 in the name Cleopatra represents 
^ a ‘ knee/ and as the Coptic* word for knee begins witli 
this sign should be K. 

Sign No. 2 in the same name represents a ‘lion 
as the Coptic word for lion begins with /, this sign 
should be L. It will be noticed that this same s^gn 
occurs in the name of Ptolemy, No. 4. • 

Sign No. 3 in the same name represents a ‘reed,* and 
forms Nos. 6 and 7 in the name Ptolemy ; as the 
Coptic word for reed begins with a, this sign should be 
A or E. 

Sign No. 4 in the same name represents a ‘ noose/ and 
must be equivalent to O. Sign No. 5 in the same name, 
ybeing the same as No. 1 in the name Ptolemy, rnust 
therefore be P. ^Sign No. 6 ir» the same name represents 
an ‘ eagle / and as the Coptic word for eagle begins with 

and as ^ is the same as sign No. 9 in the name 
Cleopatra in the place where the a recurs, it must be A. 
Sign No. 7 represents a ‘hand;’ as the Coptic name 
for hand begins with this sign should be ,T. Sign 
No. S, in the same name, represents a ‘ mouth;’ as the 
Coptic word for mouth begins with r, this sign should 
be R. Of .sign No, 9. we have already apo^cen, Signs 

^ We omit ^re.the other signs which given ^itouche above, 

as they 
]>urj>a<^. 

The 


iprta titles .of the:4cn[ig» and are no}, n^sstf^y.i.for our presen 

' ' ' . ' ^ , *■ V ’ 'i'’ ^ y 1 1 " 

anciciit 


r 

V. 
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No. lo (the same as' No. ^ in the name Ptolem} ) and 
No. 1 1 have no equivalent in the Greek ; btit subsequent 
I cscarchcs have proved that these signs arc placed 
after the name of a female. If we loftk at the signs in 
the name of Ptolemaios, we find that only Nos. 5 and 8, 
remain without values, and it is easy to sec from the 
(jrcck that they must represent M and S respectively. 

(joing back now to the signs ^ ^ ^ the unnumbered 
lartouchc, we rccogiiize^the first two □ at once, for wc 
have had them both in the names of Ptolemy and 
( Icopatra ; and as the Greek version tells us that 
Ptedemy is ‘ beloved of Phtlia/ we know lhaf the third 
sign I must have the v’aliic h, and that the fourth must 
mean ‘beloved.* Champollion, after studying the other 
names of the later rulers of Egypt, was enabled to put 
together a very fair list of values of the signs, and b^ 
continuous work and studh*’ succeeded in finding out 
many of the more difficult values of rare and uncommon 
signs. All difficulties were not yet ovcrcogje, for some 
of the signs were syllabic ; but little by little these 
difficulties melted away, and it became certain that the 
entire solution of the problem of Egyptian decipher- 
ment was not very far off, 

Eor about nine years Champollion pursued his 
studies in the most uhremitting manner,* and wo^k after 
work issuedi from his pen, containing texts, translations, 
explanations and information of the greatest value about 
ancient 


C 2 
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But although Champollion^ had, quite alone, set the 
decipherment of Egyptian upon a sure and firm base, 
there lacked not men wfiio started new theories on the 
subject, and fought for them with a degree of fierceness 
rxnd zeal that now appear almost incredible. ‘ A 
large number of people objected to such a simple 
explanation of the hieroglyphics, and wished and hoped 
to find in them something of the mysterious and the 
marvellous. Others maintained that the language w^is 
sacred, and proceeded to divide the signs into classes,* 
to understand which is more difncult than Egyptian 
itself. Worse than till, there still appeared works 
containing'explanations of Egyptian texts based upon 
the old ideographic theory;^ and Klaproth attacked 
Champollion on every possible occasion, relying upon 
his having found out a few small and unimportant details 
ip which Champollion had tripped ; while others still 
believed in the absurd interpretations published by 
Kircher in his " OEdipus Aegyptiacus/ Little by little, 
however, Champollion's system was gaining ground, and 
many scholars who published works at that time 
hastened to supplement their arguments by proofs drawn 
from they new source of information. 

About the year 1837 the late Dr. Lepsius published 
a letter to Rosellini, in which he analysed ajiid laid down 
the structure of the language in his usual masterl}' 

* For ex.'imple, Janelli on the Rosetta Stone, published under the title of 
' Fiindatilenta >lcrmcheutica Hieroglyphicse Crypticse veterum Gentiuin.' 
8\o, Neapol., 1830. 
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manner; and from this tim*e onwards the good work 
advanced rapidly. Students arose in England, France. 
Germany, Italy, and elsewhere^ but until very recently 
there remained some who persistently refused to acknow- 
ledge that ChampolUon’s system of decipherment was the 
true one ; .and so late as 1862 SirG. C. Lewis maintained 
in his 'Astronomy of the Ancients' that, practically, 
the tradition of the Egyptian language had not been 
preserved unbx'okcn, either in writing or orally, and 
.since a period had clapped during which it was entirely 
/orgotten, it could nover be restored. I^'or the refutation 
of this gentleman's ideas, the reader is referred to the 
learned and masterly article by Mr. Rcijouf in the 
‘Atlantis,’ Vol. IV., i86f, i>p. 23-57, 

Thus has growm the edifice of the decipherment of 
llic h^gyptian hieroglyphics, the stones bearing them, 
some little, some big, having been shaped ages ago in 
jnany distant lands, IJy reading two names on tlic 
obelisk of PhiLx and on the RosetKx Stone, and by 
spelling out the Greek, Roman, and Persian names of the 
rulers of Egypt, has this great work been accomplished. 



CHAPTER IL 


Tm: KoYrriAN Lanouagk and Writing. 

I'HK Egyptians used a variety of stibstanccs for writing 
upon, such as stone, wood, leather, linen, and paj^yrii'^, 
W^hen stone of any sort was used, for this purpose the 
characters were cut into it with a chisel ; and many of 
the inscripjions upon sand.stonc and the like were filU*d 
in with the most beautiful colours. Unfortunate])', 
however, much of the colour ha.s disappeared and now, in 
many eases, only traces of it can be seen. In the better 
class of sculptures the details of the object represented 
)‘.re most carefully carved, and some characters are cut 
into the stone to the depth of nearly an inch. In the 
ease of wood, the characters are sometimes cut as in 
stone, and sometimes merely painted. 

Papyrus was the material which was in the greatest 
demand for making copies of the Rook of the Dead, 
literary compositions, and official documents. The 
plant grew in Upper Egypt, the Delta, and Otfeer parts 
of the country. To fit it for writing - purposes the 
interior of the stalks were cut into thin, slices in the 
direction of their length^;' tli^ were Wd dti a board 
in a row, and simitar slic^ wenr placedl ,upon them at 






Wooden paleiie with reed> f.^r M^rKini- 
hich belonj^ed ori<;inallv lo “ 
the gocvl god, and lord ,)f ihe 
covmirie-.’* Tiri i^h Mli^euin 
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right angles ; and when their surfaces had been joihed 
b> a kind of gum or glue, and pressed and dried, the 
]:)apyrus was complete.' Inscribed japyri arc of different 
widths, viz., six, eleven, twelve and a half, thirteen and 
c*\cii fourteen and ja, half inches ; while their length varies 
from a few inches to one hundred and fifty fect.“ 

I'hc scribe wrote on papyrus with a reed, the 
hieroglyphs being generally traced in outline. lie carried 
liis inks in small hollows in his palette. The greater 
pai,t of the ordinary inscriptions on papyrus arc written 
wjlh black ink, but directions for the repetition of 
certain passages or rubrics, and the initial paragraphs, are 
w ritten with red. Texts written in other colours a»c found, 
but they are not common. Where it was possible the 
scribe rcprc.scnted an object in its natural colour; he 
m«ulc the sun red, the moon yellow, trees, plants, and all 
vegetables, green ; but objects requiring out of the way 
coloui’s were not* so well donc^owing to the comparatively 
limited supply of colours at the disposal of the scribe. 
Reeds cut like modern pens were also used for writing, 
and specimens of these may be .seen in the British 
Museum (North Gallery, 2nd Egyptian Room). 

I'he scribe’s palettes were made of wood, ivory, and 
stone ; they were of dififerent lengths and widths, varying 
from five or six inches to twenty in length, and from 
two to three inches in bread th» They were frequently 

' Wilkinson’s ‘Ancient Egyptians,* ii. p. l8a 

- Ur. Birch, in Wilkinson’h ‘Ancient Egyptians,* ii. p. 182; Bunsen’s 
‘ Egy*pi,* V. p. 590. 
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in«cribcd> and at tidies the characters were most 
beaMtifully inlaid with laj 3 is la/uli. There is an oblong 
hollow in them wherein the writing reeds may be placed , 
and at the end arc generally shallow holes for the ink, 
traces of which, of a red and black colour, still icmain 
in some of them Palettes arc sometimes dedicated io 


the god Thoth, and the British Museum possesses 
among others one which oiiginally belonged to .i 
sciibeof the time of Amenophis III. (about DC. isoo), 
and one of a scribe who li¥ed in the time of Kfimcscs 

a 

if. (about Bt 1350) In this latter, five of the sciibc - 
leeds still icmain The office of scribe was vci> im- 
portant. and was gcncially held by a pci son belonging 
to the pnestly 01 fust caste of Fgyptians^ 

The hiei og) Iphics may be di\ idcd into tw o classes ( i ) 
those representing ideas, and (2) those used for sounds 


For example, the pictuic of an obelisk, ||, cxprcssetl 
that object , a vultut\:, expressed that bird . and so 


on. Sometimes, however, the cause was put for the effect, 


and the reverse thus j6| a palette and J-ced, represented 

Svriting' (also ‘sqribc’) ; and 'Ux, dishevelled haii, stood 
for ^ grieving/ b^aubc the hair was disturbed and uneared 
fojr in a time of txouble. It will be readily undci stood 
that the ideogiaphic part of the writing is much okki 
than the phonetic ; and in the very c^ly texts we find tl c 
use of ideographs greater than in thoaeofa later jicnod 

* ^^ilklnsoa^ ^57* 
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I his is wfiRt one would expect, because all nations u*se 
a pictorial language long before they come to phonetics, 
7 he pictorial method of representation in the texts is 
exceedingly useful, for it frequently suggests the right 
meaning of a word ; and where new words are found 
phonetically spelt, but wil4iout jdeographs, it is often 
diflicult to find ojut what they mean. An ideograph 
\N as often repeated three or more times, to express the 

plutal,^ thus — m ‘bones,* •mr ‘doors/ ‘gods,* 

‘glorified jj jj j] ‘seats,’ 

‘io<ids,* and ‘the two c>xles of 


the gods.* It must be mentioned that cvciy hieroglyph 
could be used to express the sound of the object which 
It loprcscntcd.' Custom, however, set aside a certain 
number whichnvere used to express the sounds of other 
objects. For e^jample represents a ‘ plough,* and 
<r:> a ‘mouth/ but ‘beloved/ cp» represents 


a ‘ mouth/ and ‘water*, but means ‘name.* 

^ ' /WWW ^ 

Under the class of phonetics must also be meiltioned 
those which have syllabic values, such as ^ 

hem, and neb, A large number of these are used 
as determinative of sound : for^pcample, the value of 
is (hix, but we find + the syllable 

■^;also -f tile syllable and sodjUjE 
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Certain hieroglyph's were used as Detcrminaiivi's. 
]^y a Determinative is meant a sign which represents 
the idea^ either directly or indirectly, of the word written ; 
and a deterrpinative could be placed either before or 
after a word. For example, in the word for* • child/ 


Xrot^ the first three signs give the woni for 


child, and then follows the determinative, which is the 
picture of a child ; the word czssrT^ means 

‘tortoise;* but it is written in the texts w*tl| the 

picture for ‘tortoise * after it ; so, The few 

following words will illustrate the way in which the 
phonetic signs and ideographs arc employed in writing 
words : — 


r-n-i 

sesh 

bird’s nest. 

i 

tart 

scorpion . 

■ 

man 

cat. 


menfat 

soldier. 


ijerhu 

night. 

\ . 

2 ibn 

to shine. 

fl ^ ^ 

dua 

ox. 

^ P ^ 5. ^ . 

€msuh 

crocodile. 
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ni>d')(ait ... pair of scales. 


% , . . bee. 


vulture. 


TlTc number of hieroglyphic signs may be considered 
to be about two thousand, and a short list of the 
crniinioner phonetics is as follows : — 


/ (or sh) 


h ipxhh) 


l ' 
e « 


The arrangement of the hieroglyphics in inscriptions 
varies, but generally tliey face to the right, and are 
read from right to left like Arabic, Syriac, Hebrew, etc. 
Sometimes they face to the left,, and are to be read, 
left to right ; but very often 'they are arrang^<i in 
perpendicular rows, wWi tarefuUy drawn lin^ ae^rating 
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each row. Instances havp occurred where the chaiactci s 
face in one direction, but are to be read in the othci. 

The hieroglyphics were particularly useful foi tliu 
purpose of onament ; and when each hieroglyphic is 
painted in the colours w^hich most neaily resembles the 
object which it leprcscnts, the effect is vuicJ and 
gorgeous The sciibe or mason frequently saciificcd 
the strict order of the letteis in a w^ord to his lo\c of 
symmetrical airangement* in the papyri, howevri, the 
right order is usually kept For an examph oC the 
ornamental effect produced by a collection of hiciogly phs, 
see the extract fiom the text insciibed upon the ?>ianiKl 
of Pepi, piinted round pages i io, 1 1 1 : and the follow im; 
is a specimen of Egyptian with intcilinear transliteiation, 
and literal translation. 


Specimen of iNrLRUNtAK Transliieuation 

AND TkANSEAHON.^ 




hesest 


o 1 
ret 


ra 


li IP 


I All ol <=> o 

au arna hesest ret hereret nutaru hcics 

Done have I behests of nun and the xvill of tltf god \ , 


au 


la *• nA 


Q 9 

ta 


cn 


heqr 


PP'^^ 


sesau - na 


whertfat'e given have I bread to tfti hungry t eatiated have 1 


'itT ^ ^ ^ 

atet an se3>ni nutir «ti} , pa-f an 

the indigent, fdhwed kage /• tke^ dn house hu^ m t 
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1L, I ^ = A H “ fi i 

cui re -a em jcnit an 

hath magnified month my agamst superior officers^ not is 

T = f.'i ? is JLS’jS 

l)ct cm ncmt - a scm - a her sa xcnt 

t/u/e stretch in stride my, walk I according to measure. 


ar - na em 
J)one have / 


I 

suten 




0 f^] g 

i c;^ - kua 
knew I 


nier cn sutei 

beloved by the king, 

» 

WWVA t_l /WN 

= il-®-;! 

lef set res - na 


1 


f 

P-¥ 

her 

ast - a 

er 

seqa 

at 

seat my 

to 

exalt 

0 

r 

<cr> 

II0J 


entet utu - nef set res - na 
tvhat commanded he it, watched / 

n Va/ ytL I I I ^ * 'iA 

seqa bain - f tua - na tua - f 


I I 

hru neb er ta-na 
day every, geeve I 


ab ® a ;^€nti 
heart my to what 


tet-f 
said he 


- Sh# T bu^Z .LI 

dll mSW 1)1^ a'a. - nef 
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tet - na mctrit (.^) 

took I uprfghtness 





hna 

metit 


and fairness^ 


peh^na enen her kar-a qebeb hcsna-ua 
arrived I at what was for silence^ refreshings faxmired me 



I AA^AA^ ^ 


U'Ty^r^ AAAA^^ 




neb -a her men;)^-av maa-ncf rut 
lord the king my for beneficence my, saw he that vigorous 


7 ^' Pi M 

aa-a an ab-a se;)^enti ast-a 

were hands my through heart my advancing seat my. 


Hieroglyphics were employed for inscriptions on public 
monumenfs, etc., but two other characters of writing 
are found, the hieratic, and the demotic or enchorial ; 
this latter is not comparatively very ancient, and a 
.specimen of it is given in the reproduction of the Rosetta 
Stone p* 20. The hieratic was the cursive hand, and 
was much used by the priests in making their reports 
of government transactions, and in writing down literary 
compositions. It was taken from the hieroglyphic, as 
the following example, with the hieroglyphic transcription 
beneath^ will show. 
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• 



Hieiatic Wniing.^ 


I 


TR\NSCI<Tl*nON. 




To what group or family of languages Egyptian 
belongs, is at present an undecided point: there is a 
great influx of Semitic words about 1400 ; for 

further information pn this subject the leader is referred 
to the works of Benfey, Lepsius, Brugsch, Renan, and 
others. 

* See Birch, * Select Papyri in the Hieratic Character,* Part li, pi, ai, 
page 5, line 9, and page 6, line 1. The hieratic text is written from righ^ 
Id left, but the hieroglyphs read the opposite way. 
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TH^ Land of Ec.ypt, its PFOPLBkAND tm ir 

rr W 

History. 


Egypt lies between the twenty -fourth and thirty -sc^onci 
parallels of north latitude, in the north-east of Afiica , 
it is about six hundred miles long, and is really cotn- 
prised'of a strip of land on each bank of the Nile 
This strip vanes in width from ten to thirty miles 
The E^ptians called their country Kem, ie., ‘the 
black,’ because of the very dark colour of the soil. It 
bore a variety of names, each having some particular 
appUeatiqn; and among^ these mui»t‘ conte Ta-mcia, 
which means the ‘ land of the inunda^tit^.’ The 
Assyrians called the land Musur, the Hebrew^ Misratin, 
and the Arabs to this day Mi^r, iThe Egyptian kings 
callbd themselves ‘lords of the two countries,' thcieby' 
indicating that the land was divided into two great 
parts, the north and the douthi.* ^obably a 

ntiqleinhnincA of the ‘ double ’ ht preserved in the 
Hebrtw ’^me Misraim^ which form. The 

^ing!!i are htsb called on the / lords of the 

white and’ ted the their rule 

over over 
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Lower Egypt Upper Egypt' was divide^ into twenty 
two notncs)' and Lower Ej^pt into twenty.* f^itherto 
the name ^ Egypt ' has remained unexplained ; but 
some have Supposed that it is derived from lja-ka*-ptah, 
(/ ^ ,*the temple of the genius of Ptah), the sacmd name 
of Memphis, 

From what country did the Egyptians come ? 
F thnologists'^and anthiopologists, having examined a 
laige number of skulls of mummies, have come to the 
cqnflusion that the Egyptians belong to the Caucasian 
lace Hence it is genierally understood now that some 
thousands of years before the Christian era (how many 
tt} IS quite impossible to say) the nadw which 
afterwards inhabited the Nile set out from Asia, for 
some reason still unexplained, journeyed westward;** 
and crossing the Isthmus of Suez, entered Africa, and 
settling down by the Nile, founded there a mighty . 
kingdom*^ TlKs agrees toq with what is stated m the* 
table of nations given by Moses, who ^ys, *And the 
sons of Ham ; Cush, and Mizraim, and Phut, and 
Caniakan/^ Now Ham (or Kham) is the same as Khetn^, 
Egypt, and a proof of this may be deduced from the 
Psalms, where^it is said, ^ And smote all the firstborn in 
Egypt ; the chief of their strength in the tabernacles of 
Ham;*^ uttd again* 'Wondrous works in the land of 
Ham, and ^rdble things ky the Red Sea,*^ Nety the 
Mizraim of nations is 

1 the 
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As for the other sons of Ham, the inhabitants of 
Kush, the region called* after the son c/f Ham, arc 
represented on the E^ptian monuments. Their bodily 
appearance is the same, though their skin is a little 
darker, and at the outset they appear to have had a 
religion and speech akin to that of the Egyptians/ We 
find Phut, most probably, in the Punt of the. inscriptions, 
the land from whence spices came, which was situated 
to the south of Egypt on both sides of the Red Sea. As 
early as 2500 years before Christ, the hieroglyphics t^ll^us 
that a king of P-gypt sent one of«his people called Anti, 
to bring back a peculiarly valuable kind of frankincense 
from this* land. The fourth son, Canaan, is represented 
by the original inhabitants of Canaan, who were pro- 
bably near relatives of the Egyptians. It has been 
thought by some scholars that there arc indications in 
the inscriptions which would lead one to suppose that 
the Egyptians considered th/it the home 6f the race was 
the Nile ; this idea, however, has never been worked out. 
Some again, following a Greek tradition, have thought 
that the civilization of Egypt came from Ethiopia^; but 
all modern researches show that this idea. has no ground- 
work of truth. jr 

The Egyptians of the later, empire believed that men 
had been made out of clay upon .a potter’s wheel- 
They^lieyed that the god Harmachis* attacked his foes, 
who fled in all directions from before him. Those who 

. I Wiedennanri) ‘ Geschiphte/ p. 23. :/ 

^ Chabas, ‘ p. i ; 4’Hortis.* . 
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came to the south became the Cushites, those who came 
to the north became the Amu, those who came to the 
west the Libyans, and those who ^came to the east tiic 
S/iasu ; and thus were the four races oi^ mankind made. 
Of the Amu more will be said further on ; for it was 
from this race that the Khita nation, so celebrated for 
liaving waged war successfully with Ramcscs II., and 
recently identified with the Biblical Hittites, sprang. 

WJiat was the Egyptian like in stature ? His head was 
large, his forehead square, *his eyes large, his cheeks full, 
his mouth wide, his noi>e short and rounded, and his lips 
ihick.^ 

The ancient history of Egypt goes back into ft far dis- 
tant past. The exact time when the early settlers on the 
Nile first made their home in the ‘ black * land is quitc^ 
unknown ; and who ruled them and gave them laws is, 
historically, also unknown. Only one thing about the 9 
matter is quite ccJrtain, and that is that tfip migration 
from the East must have taken place som*e thousands of 
years before Christ 

The Egyptians believed that the first three dynasties 
of kings who ruled over Egypt were composed of gods, 
who reigned in succession, and of a series of beings who 
were called ' the followers of Hprus/® 

The first dynasty consisted of a number of gods, 
Ptah, Ra, Shu, Seb, Osiris, Set or Typhon, and, fftrus ; 
these were supposed to have reigned for 12,390 years, 

* Wiedematin, • ^Egyptlscfie G«»cliichte,* p. 25. 

® Maspero^ ' Histdirc; Ancienn^, P* 
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according to Manetho, a celebrated priest of Heliopolis 
who flourished about B. c* 261. Qf the next two 
dynasties we only k^ow that they were termed, it is 
supposed, * the followers of Horus/ So that at present 
nothing is really known of the Egyptian rulers btfore 
Mcncs, the first historical king of Egypt Many date*- 
have been fixed by scholars for the reign of this king : 
Chaitipollion-Figeac thought about 5867, ljunsen 
3623, Lepsius 3892, Brugsch 4455, and Wilkinson 2^20 
but it mUst be understood that a correct chronology. ot 
the early empire of Egypt is not 'at present possible, for 
only appitoximate data can be given.' 

Mena or Menes, the first king of Egypt, 

^icame from the town of Teni, the Greek This, near 
Abydos. Aceording to Herodotus, he built the great 
temple of Ptah, established a regular worship there, and 
is said to have founded the great ^clty of Memphis, 
which name means * the good place.'' ' He built a large 
dyke to protect this city, and it is that which even 
to-day protects Gizeli from excessive inundation. He 
was a mighty warrior, and waged war with the Libyans. 
The tradition of his death is that he Wa$ devoured by a 


X ^ i 

) Bina; it impo»i1>l« to giv|^ bere an account ^ eath ^ Kg>pl 
and can only refer to tbe inost 

out fqr tho«9 kings Israel 

^ Cin pages la to 14 we Jwive given lOW jdie kings and 
the ap^oxSmata daieif ^ tbeit the 

refer tlie 
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< locodile. He ms sudoeeded Ws ’AtliotWs, who 
IS said to have written book^lon anatomy. Remarkably 
little IS of Mene^, for none of his inscriptions 

Iiave been found ; his name, however, is placed first in 
the list of kings* * 

The neEt Egyptian king of importance was Ata, or as 
the Greeks called him, Ouenephes ; and he is famous for 
havingj^btidt pyramids at Kochome near SiJkkarah. Of 
the remaining kings of the first and second dynasties but 
hlljc*is known. During •the reign of Necherophcs or 
Nefer-ka-Seker, the firs* king of the third or Memphitic 
dynasty, we Are told by Manetlio that an eclipse took 
place, and the Libyans, with whom this kpg was 
fighting, were so tenified that they submitted im- 
mediately. ^ 

The fourth dynasty was also fiom Memphis, and it was 
under these kings that Egypt became famous , it must 
be rdfinembcrcfi th^t at this j>eriod we are able to obtain i 
inforniation from the monuments which the kings pf the 
fourth dynasty erected. Duiing the reign of Senefiu 



its first king, a very valuable mine of 


turquoise was found in Arabia at Wady Magbarah, and 


traces of the lyorkings^ etc., are still to be seen. An 

invasion of^the Amu tppk place in the reign of thia king, 

who hiVtf hew occupied 

Some thought that the pyramid of 

marks but bddy‘^||lj^^not 

hithertd 
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X"/"» Of Cheops (B.C. 3733 ). the 
successor of Senefni, is celebrated chiefly for the 
immense pyiamkl, called ‘Height/ which Hk built at 
Gizeh, the heigljt of which is 450 feet, and the breadth 
at the base 746 feet. The pyramids which come "next 
in point of si^e are the pyramids of Chephren and 
Myccrinus; the formci is 447 feet high, and mcasines 
690 feet at the base ; while the latter is 203 feet high 
and measures 352 feet at the base. The pyramids^wcie 
^graves ; the plan of construction, as laid down 
Lepsius, is as follows ; W'hen a hew king ascended the 
throne |ie began at once to build a pyramid. The 
site having been chosen, the ground was levelled, and a 
slanting shaft was bored out of the solid rock ; and at the 
' »V2nd of this shaft a rectangular chamber was made, which 
was intended to hold the sarcophagus containing tlie 
> king’s body. On the flat site a comparatively small 

Cl • 

' building w^s made, the outsides of which were steep 
steps. If the king died at this stage of the work, he was 
laid in his sarcophagus, and the steep steps of the little 
building were filled up with triangular pieces of stone, 
and so its sides became smooth, and the pyramid, though 
little, was complete. If, on the other hand, the king 
lived another year, a second layer of stones was built on 
to the four sides of the pyramid ; and Tor every year the 
king lived aTresh layer of stones was built on to the 
four sides ; but the layers became gradually smaller. 
When the king died ho further layers were added, and 
the pyramid wa#. finished either by the being filfed 
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up w ith exactly fitting pieces of stone, or another layer 
of stones was added, and then the edges ^of the stones 
were chiselled away until each side of the structure was 
perfectly smooth. It is perfectly evident that such a 
tomb* might well be considered everlasting, for it was 
inaccessible to the attacks of the elements, and its 
destruction would be a very difficult piece of work even 
foi mo<^crn nations. The si^e of a pyramid then, varied 
generally with the length of the king’s life ; but vanity 
and. a* desire to possess tlib largest pyramid, may have 
induced a king to add two layers or even more for each 
year of his life. 

There arc some who doubt the truth of this theory 
of pyramid construction, but it has been pointed out 
that the nearer the inside the better is the work found 
to be ; while each subsequent layer seems to have been 
more carelessly and hastily built than its fellow.^ The 
Egyptian wor^ for pyramyl is abmer. The greater 
part of a pyramid was built of limestbne, but red 
granite was used for certain parts, such as the 
interior of the passages, of the Great Pyramid. Small 
passages leading upwards ancf downwards are found 
inside some of the pyramids. When the mummy of 
the king had been deposited in the sarcophagus inside 
the chamber within the pyramid, all th^arious path- 
ways were filled up with blocks of stone. ^ 

* Various elaborate thocMrk.s have been propounded in respect** of the 
luiildiiig of the pyrarnuUi ejcul the readef is referred to Prof. Piazai feniythS 

works, and * The Giaeh,* by "Pi Petrie. 
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Even to the Egyptians, who wisire ISiccustomed to 
build pyramids, such constructions 'must have appeared 
difficult ; and an idea will be obtained of the<amount of 
labour necessary for the building of the pyramid of 
Cheops, when we consider that the causeway ulong 
which the stone was brought took ten years to build, 
the work being performed by a gang of one hundred 
thousand men, changed every three months ; thus four 
mijlion men were employed on this work alone, while it 
required seven millions moie lo build the pyramid fls^'lf.' 

The number of chambers in •the pyramids has been 
accounted for by supposing that when the pyramid was 
begun a subterranean chamber was made for the loyal 
tomb: but when the king lived long, and the pyramid 
^grew larger, they built another chamber and left the 
first one empty. If the king should s1;ill continue to 
Jive, and the pyramid grew veiy large, another chamber 
was built ^to receive his ^sarcophagus* and ^ miftnmy. 
These first cHambers w/ere then probably u^d foi* his 
queen or his relatives. 

The family of Cheops was buried near his pyramid, 
and Lepsius, during his jburncy across the plains stjetch- 
ing from Meydoum to Memphis, found the remains of 
no less than seventy-five pyramids, induding tiiose of 
various memtors of the family Cheops 

wa^ed War ^against his enemie;s, and^ iN r<^tts in the 
Wajd^ Maghara. represent bint dot combat with 

thcm,>t3tt vic^orioMs over them, Her b^ve been 
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.1 ^reat tyrant and a very wicked man ; but Manetho 
wont so far as to say that in his old age he repented of 
his folly and wrote a book, which posterity considered 
holy. Another story is tliat the Egyptian nation hated 
him so bitterly on account of the forced labour which he 
imposed upon thorn, that it was necessary to bury him in 
a subterranean chamber surrounded on all sides by the 
waters of the Nile. During the reign of Cheops a 
medical papyrus, now in the British Museum, was found 
by a pVicst in a temple, by moonlight.^ 

Q Chephren, the successor of 

Cheops, also built a pyramid, which he called ‘ Great,* near 
that of Cheops ; it is most beautifully made, but fs not so 
large as that of his predecessor. Chephren is also justly 
renowned for havin|f built the small temple behind the 
Sphinx. The Sphinx (called in Egyptian Hu) is really 
an imgiense Uoq with a man’s head and represented the , 
god Harmachis, or the sun ofi the horizon Between 
its paws is a narrow way leading to a temple which has 
been made in front of the figure ; and as the name of 
Chephren is found in inscriptions on the spot, it has 
been supposed by some that this king caused the Sphinx 
to be hewn out of the living rock ; but it is not certain. 
The total height of thv*^ monument is about^ds feet, and 
its length about 190 feet. The face of this magnificent 
monster was originally coloured red, and covere^' y?ith 
polished stone^ but almost every trace of this coi^ering 

* See ‘ Zclmhtiit ffSt Spva^H^* P* 
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has now disappeared. The beard is in the British Museum 
The features arc said to’ have been solemn, majestic, 
and benignant. Its nose has been quite destroyed, ami 
many visitors to the Sphinx now-a-days think that this 
magnificent figure, which has seen hundi’eds of gcneia- 
tions rise and decay, which has ga^cd across the fiery 
sands of the desert for thousands of years, and to whom 
the duration of an empire is but a few years, exists solely 
for them to chip and carve their names upon. 

U U or Mycerinus, like his 

two predecessors, built for himself a pyramid, and is 
supposed to hav^c reigned sixly-three years. Tradition 
makes him to have been a pious and good king, and one 
who was a devout worshipper of the god Qsiris An 
attempt was made in the year 1196 A.l>. to entircl> 
destroy the pyramid which he built; but in reality, 
his pyramid, which is thq, third at GiSch, thfc least 
damaged. •Colonel Vyse says that when he had 
reached the sarcophagus chamber inside the pyramid, 
he found there the stone sarcophagus of the king, and 
the wooden cover of the inside coffin, which was made 
of cedar. The body of the king had becfn carried 
to the upper chamber in the pyramid, and had 
literally been torn to pieces, most* probably when the 
pyramid was broken open a,d. 1196 in search of treasuic. 
The sarcophagus and cover of the colfiti were shipped on 
board an English vessel ; but^lasf wrecked 

the sarcol^hagus fouh^ a the bottom 
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of the sea near Gibraltar, Fortunately the wooden cover 
w as cast up by the sea, and the British Museum (third 
F'gyptian Room) possesses this, together with a small 
fiagmcnt of the stone sarcophagus;^ and some fragment ^ 
of the mummy. On the cover are two lines of inscrip- 
tion, which^are translated by Di. Biich ‘ Osiris, king of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Menkaura, the ever living, betrn 
of Nut (the goddess of the celestial waters), substance of 
Sob , thy mother Nut is spread over thee , she renders 
thco divme by annihilating thy enemies. O king 
Menkaura, living for ever.* These fragments of mummy, 
coffin, and sarcophagus are of the greatest interest ; for 
not only do they show that mummifying wa^ at that 
Lime a wdl-undci stood art, but they speak to us acios^ 
a gulf of five thousand five hundred 5 ''eais, and tdi u*" 
‘^c>mething of their religious views and ideas. Moi cover, 
thcie is very little difference bctv/ccn the shape of 
the llieroglyptfs of those days and those of a much later' 
date, and however far wc go back, wemever come to 
an inscription belonging to a peiiod in which we can see 
that the Egyptian^ were learning to write, 

Mycerinus Was followed by a king called Sheps-es-kaf, 
and with him the and impoitant fourth dynasty 

clo‘>es. 

We pasi^Qver the kings of the fifth and sij^th dynasties, 
merely remarking that their united leigns occupied a 
period of » about four hundred years, and thattv>yil0.t is 

‘ For oihsr veK^kmsy Egypt the Pheraok&^c^ at 1 ttxul 

W u (lenuuuk, Pi 
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generally known as the * Old Empire ' came to an end 
with this dynasty about three thousand years bcfcnc 
Christ. 

Very little be^^ond the names of the kings who belonged 
to the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, arul eleVcntli 
dynasties is known ; and a gap of about five hundred 
y^ars occurs in the history which it is absolutely impos- 
sible to fill up in detail. 

The first king of the twelfth dynasty was called 
Amenemlia ; he did battle With a Lybian tribe calletl 
the Mat'iu, and defeated the Uauii of Nubia in the twenty- 
ninth year of his reign. During his reign Egypt enjoyed 
great tranquillity, and the people from the highest to the 
lowest received the proper care due to them. In his 
« later years a conspiracy was formed against him ; but he 
was fortunate enough to escape ftie death by which he 
was threatened at the hand of his foes, who attacked 
him in his bed-room at night His son tJsertscn I, was 
associated with him in the kingdom during the last 
years of his reign ; and he wrote a book for this son full 
of instructive sayings, a late copy of which is now in the 
British Museum. 

Usertsen I. was occupied for some years in fighting a 
confederacy of Ethiopian lribc.s ; and during the first 
years of his reign he built some magnificent edifices in 
Heliopolis, and completed several of the works under- 
taken by his father; he also had gold brought from 
Nubia, and turquoise from the peninsula of Sinai. A 
beautifur inscription at Ben^Hass^Ui records that a 
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prince named Amen, at the head of four hundred men, 
accompanied the king in one of his Ethiopian wars ; he 
describes himself as being an upright, honest, and 
indefatigable servant of the king, doin^ his behests in 
and Out of season ; rendering up to him whatever was 
due to him without keeping back the least particle for 
himself, giving strict justice to all, showing kindness to 
the fatherless and \tidow, the poor and the distressed, 
taking nought of the poor man’s crop, nor accepting the 
])erson of a great man before his humbler fellow ; and 
lie boasts that having T^loughcd the whole of his land 
from the north to the south, there was not a hungry 
person in the whole land. Following the excUnple of 
his father, Usertsen I. associated his son Amenemha II. 
in the rule of the kingdom dom ing the last few years of* 
his life, and the like was done by Amenemha in re.spect 
of his son Usertsen 1 1. During the reign of this monarch 
there •lived a prince called# Khnurn-hetep, the son of 
Nchara and his wife ]5akat. Ilis officiar position was 
that of chief of the district of Mcnat-Khufu, but our 
attention is drawn to him by his tomb, which still exists. 

Everything connected with the life of an Egyptian, 
the appliances of art, the tools of trade, sacrificial scenes, 
and scenes of life itself, are represented by picture and 
hieroglyph on Egyptian tombs with wonderful accuracy 
and beauty. One scene more than all others demands 
our attention, for in it some have seen a representation 
of Jacob's arrival in Egypt. It would appear that a 
family of thirty-seven . people belpnging to the Amu 
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I ace emigrated to Egypt in the reign of Uscrlsen II, 
and brought with them an rye-paint called 
which was considered of great value. The features of 

I ' 

these people are Jcwdsli, thelt garments arc of different 
bhape, pattern and colours fioiii tho:se of the Egyptians , 
the lc«idcr is better dressed than his fellows, and is 
called Abesha 'I he icst of the coinparf^Ms composed 
of men (aimed with bows and airows, and spcais^, 
W'omcn, and childicn ; one man plays a scvcn-^tinv^ed 
lyic; and then follow the oaggagf animals At all 
events such a pictuic will gi\o an idea of wdiat the 
arrival of a paity of Toicigncis in Egypt w^ould look 
like; aud when we ie«id in the hieroglyphs that the 
chief of the p«uly bi ought the valuable eye unguent t(y 
the chief of the lanel, we arc' leniinded e>f Jacob’s speeeh 
to his sons, 'Cair)^ elown the man a present, a little halm, 
and a little honey, sj>iees, and myrrh, nuts, and almonds ’* 
Thenexlking,Uscrtsen I/l., continued the wars against 
the Ethiopians, and built the fortress of Sainneh. 1 he 
struggle between the' Ethmpians and the Egyptians 
appeals to have been \eiy severe ; and at Samnch there 
was a tablet erected which forbade any negroes to pass 
by this place, unless they were in boats laden with goats, 
oxen, or other animals. Eventually the Egyptians w'cie 
victorious* About fifteen hundred ‘years after, Thoth- 
mes II* deified king Usertsen 111., and caused festivals 
to be celebrated in his honour* 

Amenemljia III., the successor of Usertsen III., is 

* Gem* 1 
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1 enow tied not for wars or conquests, but fora thoroughly 
useful piece of work, whose benefit to the people of that 
day It would be haid to estimate, and stillharder toovei- 
It is well known that the prospq|iity of Egypt de- 
pends upon a regulai inundation, neither too great nor 
too little, of the Nilc^ If it is too little, then there ensues 
a famine, and if it is too great, Ukic is also a famine. 
Amcnemha 111 . sought to lessen the danger of the 
stu\ation of Ills people by building the enormous lake 
jMociib (in Egyptian ^ihe gieat water’), in the* 

distiict called the Eayoum, in the west of Egypt, m 
which the suiplus watei of the inundation might be 
stoied up for use m Ume ot need. It was suiidhndcd on 
all sides b}'’ dams, and was conn< < ted by a canal wnth the 
Nile. The lake was stocked with hsh. In the Museum * 
at lioulak there is piescrvcd jiail of a papyrus which 
gives a plan of the lak’e aiul canal. Ihe constiuctor ^ 
of tins work atso built a p>^aiind 246 feet high, and the* 
wondeiful palace called the Eabynnth, vvhich some say 
had three hundred rooms above giound, and the same 
number below; Ileiodotus, how^cvci, gives the iranwinse 
number of four thousand five hundicd. 

The last king of the twelfth dynasty was Amencmha 
IV. , and from this period (about 2200 B.C.) to the 
eighteenth dynasty there is a gap of about five hundred 
years. It is during this break that the rule of the 
Ilyksos Qf ‘Shepherd Kings* comes in. Having 
migrated into Egypt ftom the East, they established 
themselves at Mempliis. and made themselves masters 

K 2 
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of the whole country ; but they were expelled from 
Egypt finally by Ahmes, the first king of the eighteenth 
dynasty, about i700^R.r. Before their downfall wars 
had been going for several years between these rulers 
from the East and such of the native chiefs as were "able 
to muster armed men and to inake|^n attempt to liberate 
their country. 

The British Museum possesses a very valuable papyrus 
relating to this period, the imjjortance of which was 
first recognized by De JJ^ougc. It appears that the 
last ‘Shepherd King,' Apepi IIT, was a worshipper of 
the god Sutech, and wishing to build a magnificent 
temple tcV this god, he sent and demanded assistance in 
the shape of men and materials for his work from th(‘ 
V'gyptian prince called Sekenen Ra. The prince called 
a council, and dctci mined to refuse to comply w'ith this 
* demand ; but although SckcncA Ra began the rebellion 
^ against the \isurpers of the throne of Egypt, he appears 
never to have attained the throne himself, for the next 
monarch of all Egypt was c.illcd Ahmes, ?>., ‘the child 
of the Moon,' who w^as descended from the kings of 
the seventeenth dynast)'- ; the official position which he 
held under Sekenen Ra was ‘chief of the sailois' in a 
vessel called the ‘ Calf.' He distinguished himself by 
liis valour in a number of victorious’ battles at Avaris 
and the fortress of Sharuhen, by w'hich the power of the 
‘ Shepherd Kings ’ w'as utterly broken ; and at length, 
having reconquered the land of Egypt, this migJity 
soldier took up the reins of government and became 
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king. Under his firm but mild rule the temples, which 
had been sadly neglected, were repaired, a temple 
dedicated to Ptah at Memphis, a^d another to Aincn- 
Ra ^^t Thebes. 

Ahrncs reigned twenty-two years, and married Ahmes- 
Nefcrtari, a negress, who appears to have ruled for some 
time after her husband’s death. Their son Amenhotep 
ruled eleven years, .hollowing this monarch came 
'riiothmcs L, who* made^expeditions into Mesopotamia, 
attacked the Syrians, and among other buildings erected 
two granite obelisks before the temple of Amen-Rii at 
Thebes. He was succeeded by his daughter, queen 
llatasu, who in compliance with public? opinion 
associated her brother Thothmes II. with her in the 
kingdom. Thothmes 1 1, ruled apparently for a short time * 
only, and it*is hard to .say whether lie was murdered, 

(M' whether hc^died in peace. After his death the queen ^ 
became sole ruler, put on1;he dress of a iiKin, and gave 
orders to have the name of her brother Thothmes II. 
erased from the monuments. During her reign an 
expedition was undertaken to the land of Punt, or the 
spice country ; and spices, gold, ivory, precious stones, 
and all other products of this wonderful — and to the 
Egyptians new — land were brought home. Some trees 
were brought, ^ home so large that it took six men to 
carry each Of them. This queen also ordered two 
magnificent monolith granite obelisks with ' shining 
metal tops to be raad<^> which should stand before 
the gate of Thothmes,!., and record her worl^ for ever. 
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Later on in her reign she associated another brother, 
Thothmes III,\vith hciscU m the kingdom, but the 
same fate befell her as befell her bi other Thothmes II , 
for wherever on Jhe monuments she appeals co recent 
with Thothmes III, hci name has been caicfiill) 
chiselled out and destroyed 



Bust of Tholhuies III, 


After the death otHatasu, t! ^ Thothmes III 

became $ole ruler of Egypt By hi5i success in mighty 
wars, and by the enormous quantity of tribute with 
which he enriched the Egyptian nation^ well as by his 
numcrou^nd beautiful buildings in Thebes, Memphis, 
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and Heliopolfe^ he deserves in all respects the name of 
‘gicat' among the Eg>'ptian kings. He marched into 
Mesopotamia as far as Ninevch,^,and whereyer he went 
the nations hastened to submit \o him, and to pay 
tiibiilte: the few that would not do this, but preferred 
to do battle with him, were ignominiously defeated. 
Etluopia, Syria, and Phamicia were among the principal 
coiintiics that paid immense tiibutc; and the record of 
the wars of this monaich, and the enumemtion of die 
different amounts of tribute received, arc sufficient to form 
a Luge decoration for tEc sandstone wall which surrounds 
the temple at Thebes, which he built. Among the lists 
of the peoples conquciod by Ihothmcs If I. occurs the 
name AperUy which some have considered to rcpiesent 
the Hebrews, 1 he readei w dl be frimihai with the name 


of* riiothmcs III., for it was this king who had made, 
and inscribed with his own name, the obelisk which is ^ 
commonly known as * Cleopatra’s Needle,'^ which now • 
stands on the Thames Embankment.^ Thbthmes reigned 
fifty-four years, and was succeeded by Amenhotep II., 
who after a short reign made way for Thothmes IV„ the 
king mentioned on the tablet between the forepaw's of 
the Sphinx, A useful piccej|pf work done by him was to 
remove the samd which almost buried this mighty figure 
and prevented people from fully appreciating its size. 

Following Thothmes IV. comes Amenhotep, 1 1 1., in 
whose reign atchitecture and sculpture arrivtd at a 
high pitch of perfection. He was a great warrior, 4ttd 
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the sculptures represent him receiving tribute of all 
sorts from the people of Mesopotamia and Ethiopia. 
In the former land he says that he killed two hundred 
and ten lions with his own hand. He is renowned 

f • 

also for the famous statues of Mem non, about 68' feet 
high, which he erected before the palace of Luxor ; 
one of these was broken by an earthquake a few years 
before our era, and was afterwards repaired by the 
Emperor Severus about 190 A.D, Before this accident 
it was alleged that the figure .sang when the rays of the 
sun fell upon it at dawn. Amenhotep III. was a devout 
worshipper of the god Amen, and during his reign he 
built a large number of templc.s to this god and to 
othcr.s. Amenhotep III. made his son, Amenhotep 
IV,, king during his own reign. He is famous as 
having been the introducer of the worship of the sun’.s 
disk. According to the Egyptian priests, he was an 
'unbeliever of the ranke.st t^'pe, for the most popular 
worship at that time was that of the god Amen. He 
seemed to have taken such a dislike to this god, that he 
changed his name from Anicn-hotep to Khu-en-aten, 
i,e,f ‘the glory of tlie disk and not content with this, he 
gave orders to have the nanj|^ Amen erased from all the 
sculptures, and he determined to remove from the 
capital city and foupd a new one foi\' hiiTi.self, where he 
could erect terhples to his favourite deity. In tins place, 
which is known to-day by the name of Tel-cl-Amarna, 
he built a magnificent temple in honour of the sun’s 
disk, not far from the Nile pn the eastern side. The 
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next important kings of this dynasty were called Ai and 
Ilar-cm-hebi : but we pass on at once to the important 
nineteenth dynasty, 

Froni « the monuments wc learn vgry little about 
Rame*ses, the first of that name, and the founder of the 
nineteenth dynasty (about 1400 ILC.). From later sources 
he is known to have joined battle with Saprer the king 
of the Khita or llittites, but of this we shall speak 
further on ; his battles with the Khita and other nations 
were continued by his son Seti I. Seti took up arms 
against the Asiatics, arid made war with tlie Shasu or 
Arabs, the Libyans and the F'thiopians : in the sculptures 
wc sec him not only directing the E)attle,*but at 
times fighting hand to hand in mortal combat. The names 
of tlie towns and fortresses were abolished by him, and!*' 
new ICgyptian names given in their stead ; new fortresses 
were built where necessary, and great pains were taken 
to systematically reduce thcl:ounlries around to the rule * 
of the king. Among the names of the pfaccs to which 
he went are many which are met with in the Bible, 
such as Canaan, Migdol, and Kadesh. He built the 
Memnonium, a small temple to Sekhet at Bcni-IIassan, 
a well in the desert, and set up in Heliopolis an obelisk, 
which is now in Rome, as well as many other great 
works. -He reigned fifty-one years, and the visitor to 
Sir John Soane's Museum in Lincoln's Inn Fields may 
there see his beautiful marble sarcophagus. y 
If Seti 1 . made Egypt great at home and abroad, it 
was 6 ii\y a fitting preparation of th^ countiy. for the long 
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and brilliant reign of his successor 

Rameses 1 1. Under^his igule the wars were carried out on 
a larger scale tljan had ever before been contemplated , 
countries where the Egyptians had never been* seen, 
learned to know them by the soldiers of Rameses ; and 
at home the arts and sciences advanced with such mag- 
nificent strides, that the civilised nations of to-day have 
not yet ceased to wonder at the ingenuity and .skill which 
performed such w^onderftil deeds and w'orks, Josiah 
the king of Judah began to rergn at the age of eight 
years,’ and it is probable that Ra%cscs the Great was 
at an ecfually caily age associated w'ith his father in the 
rule of the kingdom : only four or five years after this 
*■ ‘association he was alieady a man of war, having led an 
expedition against the enemies of Egypt and beaten 
' them ; but, as wc shall see soon, the youthful king had 
* the utmost, need of all his •power and bravery to keep 
in check the ‘immense number of nations which had 
been rendered tributary to Egypt 

The first war in which the young prince took pait 
was that against the Ethiopians ; and in the fifth year 
of his reign the brave rebellion of the Khita or Ilittites 
took place, w^hich ended in the Khita being reckoned a 
nation of almost equal importance with the Egyptians. 
This war and its incidents have formed the subject of 
the prize poem of a scribe called Pentaur, and although 
Rameses II. did not come out of this fight with such 

’ z Kingji stxi^ 
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<;loiy as he wii^hcd, yet the words of this song describing 
the bravery and deeds of the king in the highest 
tt I ms of praise, were inscHbed upon the walls of the 
tcni[)lcs at Abydos, and copAs of il were made upon 
l)«i|)),ins, to be handed down to future geiierations. 
Kamcscs II, was obliged to make a treaty with the 
Khita,’ a copy of which, mutilated in some parts, is still 
extant. 

Mr. Lushington’s translation of the poems of Pentaur 
on the war will be found In the chapter on Egyptian 
litctciturc, p. loo. • 

Not only in writing was this battle of Ramoses II. 

ch'bratcd, but the best artists of the day were employed 
to depict its various incidents at Abu-Simbel, Beit 
Oually, and elsewhere. At K ulesh on the Orontes a* 
\ci> fierce battle took place, and both sides fought wdth 
the greatest courage. The chariots of the Khita and 
their allies are <tcpictcd as having been overturned into 
the river. This battle cost them a niuAber of very 
important lives : for the brother of the king of the 
Khita, the charioteer of the king, the chief gcperal of 
the army, and the leader of the cavalry were all killed. 
One of the pictures show^s the king of Khilibii or 
Khiribu, an ally of the Khita king, being rescued by 
his own men from ‘drowning in the river. From the 

' A translation thfe document was first made by Roselllm t 1839 ; 
mother by De Roug^ in i866 ; and a third by Goodwin in 1862. English 
versions arc given in Brugseh^b ‘Egypt under the Phaiaohs,' sol. ii., p, 68 ; 
and III Prof. Sayec’s ^Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments,* PP.19X-197. 
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description of the battle we learn that Rameses ad\ancccl 
too far into the thick of the fight, and so found himself 
surrounded on all sides. this difficulty and dire 
necessity the king *^prayc4^ to Amen, who appearing to 
him, encouraged him with words, and taking him*by tlie 
hand, led him to victory over the foe. So ended this 
gieat war ; but whether Kgypt gained much more than 
glory by it, is difiicult to say. The treaty between 
Kgypt and the Kliita was, however, in later days hi inly 
cemented by Raniese:^ mairymg, in his thirty-fourth 
year, the daughter of the king* of the Khita, who took 
the Egyptian name of Ur-ina-nefcru-Ra. 

Aftc« the battle with the Khita Rameses in a scncs 
of wars reduced the Canaanites, the Ainorites, the 
V people of Syiia, and others. He was a mighty buildci, 
and erected temples to the principal gods of Egypt at 
Memphis, '1 hebes, and Abydus : he completed the 
great \vall^from Ileliopoliscto rclusium, which his’ father 
Seti I, had begun to build, in order to keep ouf the 
never quiet Asiatics, w^ho for ever desired to make 
inroads on the land of Egypt It was on tliis wall that 
the ‘ treasure cities ’ of Pithom and Raamscs,* which the 
children of Israel built, are supposed by some to have 
been placed; but other scholars have placed Pithom 
elsewhere, and identified the Hebtew Succoth with a 
district of Egypt called Thukn, In the latter part of his 
reign Rameses 11, erased his fatfier^^ from the 

monuments, inserting his own in its : the reader 

* Ex. t 
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\\ ill remember that thia kiflg causfed bis name to be 
inscribed on two of the faces of 'Cleopatra's Needle/ 
while the other two bear thc^nameof the king Tbothmes 
111. who erected it Rameu^s lL*'reigned sixty-seven 
years-*; as co-regent with his father Seti 1. for more than 
one-hall of the time, and the remainder of the period as 
s(j1c monarch. The monuments inform us that he had 
several wives, and one hundred aiid sixty-two children, 
of whom one hundred and eleven were son.s. He w'as 
succeeded by his thirtci'htli son, called Mer-en-Ptah, 
or Meneptah, who is lemarkablc for neither wars nor 
l)uildjngs, but who calls for our attejition as being in all 
probability the 'Phaiaoh ' of the lixodus. 
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Illustrations of tut: PKNTATErcii and I 5 ir>i i 

TASSAGES FROM THF. EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. 

The first of the Ih‘])row pr^riarchs wJio had intimate' 
dealini^s witli the Egyptians wasHhc Chaldean Abraham. 
From his eastern home he wandered towards the West, 
and uncL^r the [guidance of Kl-Shaddai the already aL^'cd 
man directed his journey to Canaan. During his journey 
v^hrough this land his God aiipoarod to him,^ and declared 
the promise that his se<'d should be its possessors. Now 
Abraham journeyed on Unvards the south* Ccntiiiies 
must have elapsed since Egypt had bc?comc a settled 
monarchy wdth a])solute tnonarchs, and a regular system 
of rule prevailed over the land. The care with which the 
Nile inundation was watched, how its waters were used 
for the irrigation of the country, the fertility of the bind, 
its immense resources and its riches ; the report of all 
these things would become the common property of the 
nations around, and hence the stranger Abraham journey- 
ing through Canaan would hear that even though there 
was a scarcity of food in Canaan, there was a ccrtaint)^ of 
food in Egypt. So towards Egypt he bent his steps, 
* Gen xii. 7. * Gen. xii, 9. 
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mr ailing to remain there for a time/ But the patriarch 
chvaclcd lest his wife should be taken from him, and lest 
himself should be slain/ ^'hc ix>ssibility of such a thing 
heing^done has made some^irguc tha^ the manners of 
the Egyptians must have been savage and barbaric. 
Jn the inscriptions, however, we meet two facts which 
bc.ir upon this point; the first is recorded in the ‘Talc 
oi 'I'wo Brothers,* where we are told that a king of 
ICgvpl sent two armies to biing a beautiful woman to 
him, and to muidcr her husband ; and the second is a 
statement in a paj^yrus pointed out by Cliabas,** which 
states that the wife and children of a foreigner ar^by 
light the lawful pioperty of the king. The kiiftlness of 
the I'^haraoh of Abraham is too well known to nce<l any 
iiieniion, and after receiving rich presents the patriarch* 
w ent up out of Kgypt. 

It has bconj/ery generally supposed that Abraham’s 
\isit to EgyjJt took place Hinder the reign of one of the 
kings of the twelfth dynasty, but vv/z/r/z king has not yet 
been satisfactorily made out. t'gypt, like every country 
wdicre the supply of w’atcr is irregular, was exceedingly 
liable to terrible famines, and history tells us that it 
was Amenemha III. who was the first king that 
appreciated the full danger of this calamity, for he gave 
all his attention to* building the huge rcscrv'oii called 
l.akc ^^oer^s in the Fayoum. Connected with this lake 
was a series of locki^, dykes, and channels, by which 
tlic whole land might receive a regulated supply 

* Gen, xii. lo. * Gen. xii. 12. 


IF 
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of water. Even modern engineers have admired the 
remains of this construction, pnd it has been^^said that 
the Egypt of tO‘da>’ would he a great gainer if the work 
could be restored, and a new*iakc made. Hence ®oinc 
Biblical critics have considered that Amenemha III 
was king of Egypt when Abraham came there, and 
others that Usertsen I. was king, and that Amenemha 
was the Pharaoh of the time of Joseph ; but in any case 
the fact that Abraham came there about that time is 
generally accepted. 

The next and most important of all tho relations 
wMteh ever existed bctw’een the Jews and Egyi)tians, 
was that^ begun by the ^arrival of Jacob's dai'ling chihl 
in Egypt. Sold by his brethren to a company of Ish- 
maelitcs for twenty pieces of silver,^ he was in turn sold 
by them in P^gypt to Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh's, 
and the captain of the guard or cxccutiopcrs. Here the 
youthful and handsome Hebrew showed his devotJon to 
his master, and eventually became so trusted that he 
w^as set over all his house. The next part of bi^historj^ 
is illustrated by an extract from the D’Orbiney Papyrus 
in the British Museum, containing the Stqry of the Two 
Brothers,® The papyrus was written by the^ scribe 
Enna, and was originally in the possession Of Seti II., 
a king of the nineteenth dynasty, so that it is as old as 
the stay of the Jews in Egypt. A paraphrase of the 
whole story is given in the chapter on Egyptian litera- 
ture, p, 115, 

* 6eti, xxxvii. a8. * . • RfeccArdi if ^ tj. 137 - 
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When Potiphar had heard his wife's story, Joseph was 
cast into prison, where ^ain he held a superioi' position. 
<ind where be interpreted* ^he dreams of the butler and 
baker, the former of whom \vas pardoped on the king’s 
'biitlfday. Later he is called upon to interpret the 
dicains of Pharaoh. In all these ttairatives wc find 
passages in which the testimony of the Bible and of the 
monuments go hand in hand. Cups such as the king 
would have taken his wine from arc portrayed ; baskets 
such as the baker would* have cairicd his ‘bakemeats’ 
in are used even unto^this day, and may be seen in the 
Bntish Museum. We know from the Rosetta Stone 
(line forty-six of the Greek text) that as la«j as that 
period (195 B-C.) It was customary to make great 
icjoicings on the king’s birthday, ‘ to consider it hol^, 
and to do no work on it, and that the Pharaoh would 
pardon his butler as an ac^ of grace is more than 
ptobable. 

In the seven cows which Pharaoh saw*fecding in the 
niead^f|llt^ Dr. Birch has seen a icfcrcnce to the seven cows 
of Athor, pictured in the vignette of the one hundred 
and forty-eighth chapter of the Book of the Dead ; and 
the Hebrew Bible has preserved the Egyptian word for 
‘lecd grass' in the word which has been translated 
' meadow/ * 

During the period of Pharaoh^s anxiety to h^ve bis 
dreams, fnfeipretedj the butler rernembered hi$* Ipriner 
prison conlpanioft^ Joseph, And made mention of 
Wijtittsatu. 1 iii. p. m ^ 

r 2 
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his lord. Before Joseph entered the presence he shaved, 
and changed his raiment.' 
and profane history oftcr us 
only allowed thpir hair 
mourning, and to neglect the hair was considered ‘vciy 
slovenly and dirty ; when a man of low station h.ul 
to be represented, the artist always drew him with a 
beard. The artists cairied this so far, that Ramescs 



rg>ptbii Barbers at Work. 


VII., who was negligent about his dress, is portrayed on 
his tomb at Thebes with the addition of a' stubbly 
beard of some few days* growth. The heads of the 
Kgyptians were shaved, only locks being left here and 
there, and the priests shaved the whole body every three 
days, while the Jews and other foreign ^nations delighted 
in long beards. The British Museum possesses Eg>'ptian 
razors, and in a tomb at Beni-Hassan the act of shaving 

* xli. 14. 


Ilejrc again the monuments 
; ilj^trations. The ligyptians 
to grow during the times of 
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is actually represented. The razors are of various 
shapes, and were carried about in a bag from place to 
place. The scribe who \Tote the hymn in praise of 
Icarr^ing has contrasted the hard work/)f the barber with 
that of the scribe. The scribe holds places of honour ; 
from his youth he is a counsellor, and is sent on royal 
commissions ; but 

'The barber is shaving till evening. 

When he places himself to eat he j)laces himself on his 
elbows. • 

He places himself at street after street 
to seek after shaving, 
lie >vearies his hands to fill his bcll>, 
as bees feed 1>> their labour.' 

When Pharaoh had told his dream,' and had heard 
its interpretation, he determined to accept the advice 
given by Joseph, and straightway appointed him lord 
over all Egypt, second only to the king, at the same 
time giving him rich and valuable p»*cse!its. He first 
gave him a ring, the supreme emblem of the king's 
authority, which by that gift was transferred to Jo.seph ; 
he next arrayed him in fine linen, for which Egypt was 
so celebrated, and^which was the material of which the 
dress of the Egjyptian priests was made ; and putting a 
chain of gold about his neck, he made him ride through , 
the land as ruler, while all the people shouted before 
him wgrds of praise. The gift of a chain or collar of 
^ Dr, Hircb, *Rwrt\s of the Past,’ viiL fw 14$, 
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gold to a high officer was apparently a custom with the 
kings of Egypt When Ahme^thc chief of the sailois, 
and afterwards king of Kgypt/xut off the head uf a dead 
enemy at Avaris ^nd^ brought it to the king;,^ a colbr of 
gold w^as given to him as a reward ; and after another 
battle, in which he had shown the same prowess, he 
received another chain or collar from the bands of the 
grateful king. The word or w'ords which the Egyptians 
cried out before Joseph offer much difficulty o( 
explanation ; .some havei said that they should be tians 
lated * Bow the head,’ and others think it means * Rejoice , ’ 
but so far its real meaning is a mystery, though, should 
the word* be Hebrew, the icndering ‘Bow the knee* is 
probably good. Besides all tliis, Pharaoh gave Joseph 
ah Egyptian name, and he married Asenath, the 
daughter of a priest of On. The name of his formci 
master, Potiphar, appears to be a perfectly good Egyptian 
name, and Egyptologists have pointed out that' its 
probable equivalent in hieroglyphics is ; — 


I'a-ta-pa-Ra 


* devoted to the Sun^god * 


So likewise has Joseph’s new name Zaphnath-paancali 
been ^hown by Mr. Le Page Renouf ^d others to be 


> Brttigfech iV ^ ttw?' Life.’ 

Egypt tlip il. * S V*' * 
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The name of Ms wife, Asenath, }s said to mean * devoted 
to Neit,’ while the citv On is the Anna, ^ ^ or* 

Heliopolis of the Egyptians. The^ gift of a ne^V name 
to Joseph iMtoitnds us of jbanicl being called Bcitc- 
^hazzar by Nebuchadnezzar, and the new names of 
Hcinaniah, Azariah, and Mishacl ; while a parallel case 
(jf a foreigner being raised to so high a position in 
Kgypt is given by the papyrus relating to the story of 
Sancha. The subsequeni^ history of Joseph, his divining 
cup, hi^ giving his t^fethren changes of garments, th^ 
land of Goshw being set apart for his father and 
brethren* because the shepherd was an abomination 
to the Egyptians and the embalming of h*s father, 
oKbibit in a striking manner the ligid accuracy of the 
Bible in its many references to Egyptian habits and 
customs, ^ 

Jpseph woiild, of course, be lir?ld in the highest honour^ 
by the** Pharaoh and his successors for the wonderful 
policy by which he * bought all the Lind of Egypt fbr 
Pharaoh ^ and he proved beyond all doubt that it was 
possible for the crops of the years of plenty to be stored 
up, so that the inhabitants of the land should not perish 
in the years of drought or scarcity. So when wc 
lead that tlie pcpqple said to Joseph, *Thou hast saved 
our Itvasi/} understand that it was not said with 

the lipa trithout meaning ; but jdinjit it waa the 

truth, and t|ie heartfelt and eratWul thanks 

** jkfttU. ,S5. 
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of a native to the man who \v«as, as his Egyptian name' 
^ signified, ' the storehouse of th^house of Life.* 

After the days had multi^ied, and the good and 
gr*at things wdiich J&seph Jiad done for Egypt liad been 
forgotten by the ruling dynasty, ‘ there arose up a new 
king over Egypt, which knew not Joseph.*' It is 
generally accepted now that Joseph was sold into Egyi^t 
at the time when the llyksos were in power; and 
it is also generally accepted that the Exodus took 
place after the death of Rameses II., and under the 
reign of Mcrenptah or Mcneplah.* Now the children of 
Israel were in captivity in Egypt for four hundred,* or 
four hiinc^ied and thirty years ,® and as they wxnt out ol 
ICgypt after the death of Raineses 1 1 ., it was probabl) 
sfkiine time about the year 1350 ill. 

There is little doubt that the Pharaoh who persecuted 
tlie Israelites so shamefully wah Ranrescs II. ; though 
' there are sornc who say that 'it was Ahmes or A^naslis J. 
The Pharaoh first set the Israelites hard and difficult 
burdens, and then appointed overseers to look after them 
and see that they did their woik. Both tradition and the 
monuments prove and supplement this statement ; for 
Diodorus^ tells us that Rameses II. or Sesostris put up 
an inscription in each of his buildings saying that it had 
1 cen erected by captives, and that not a single native 
Egyptian was employed on the work. Again, this king 
set up a brick factory, or field as we should say, and by 

* Ex i, * Genv jcv. 13 . , 

Ex. xii, ^ i‘ 5^ J toS. 
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employing the labour of captives and others was enabled 
to sell his bricks at a lo\wr price than any other maker* 
Ranicscs II., like Nebuchadnezzar and the other kings of 
R.ibylon, had a stamp made, and his ^ 
bricks were impressed with it.^ They 
were made with or without straw, and * 
it was a common custom not to burn 
the bricks, but to dry them in the 
sun ; for in that dry country, where 
rain seldom comes, the sun-dried 
brick was just as useful for the pur- 
pose of building as the baked. The 
Jews appear to have lived upon their 

BMCK SI f 

own land, and some members of each R\Mhsi».s n. 
family no doubt tilled it, that the ‘ 

others might have food. They were not the only nations 
so employed, for the monuments show us people who 
are certainly not Jews maktng bricks and 47crforming 
other servile work. They worked in ‘detachments, 
each superintended by a taskmaster, and they were 
compelled to make so many bricks per day.** When 
Pharaoh wished to increase their labour, he ordered 
them to use stubble instead of straw, "^nd so the already 
overtasked labourers were obliged to go into the fields 
w^erc the reapers fiad been, and to cut off the stalks 
• Wilkirtsion, * Ancient Egyptianis/ i. p. 343- 

^ Sun-dried bricks of Rameses IL, Tholhines Ilf., &c., may {;o seen in 
the Hritish Museum (first Room) ; 'as also apiece of biunt brick 

c»f I'hothmes 

■* Ex. V*. 13. 
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that remained, to chop them small, and then to mix 
them with the mud. Whatever the Pharaoh ordered 
bad to be done. Dr. Birch mentions the endorsement of 
a^papyrus referring tw^ve brick-makers employed U) 
build a house, where it is said, ' Let there be no relaxation 
that they should mak6 their number of bricks daily in 
the new house in the same manner, to obey the mesbages 
sent by my lord.* So then, together with slaves of 
other nations, the Jews were forced to biiild for their 
oppressor the treasure cities* of Pithom and Raamscs.^ 
The town Raamscs was called* after the name of its 
builder Rameses II. , and the remains of a town called 
Pithom«-whose name means the 'Temple of Tmu ' — 
have been found by M. Navillc at a place which the 
^monuments there call T/ntku or Thukut^ and which is 
said to be the Succoth of the Old Testament. Theic 
arc difficulties in the way of accepting thi.s theory, but 
their discussion here would i)c tedious to the n6n-cXpeit, 
and quite oulf of place. 

* We have in a papyrus a description of the happy toism of Kaamst^ 
contained in a poem, the concluding lines c*f w hiUi tun 

There is ft^pply of ptovidons there daily., 

Gladness dwells Mithm it. 

^ None speak scoin of it. ^ 

There are sweet drinks in Aa>nechlu \ 
iU» liquors are like su^ar, 
iU tulips hkjp |he taste of 
tajroob$ snrp^tsring honey: " 
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In addition to the cruelty already exercised toward 
the children of Israel, the; Pharaoh next gave orders to 
throw all tlic new-born male children into the river 
Nile : though, in spite of all tl^c watJhfulness employed 
in thi.'i matter, the child Moses was saved by being put 
in an ark of bulrushes, and laid among the reeds of the 
river. This ark was made of the paj>yrus plant, and it 
has been pointed out that the mother made the ark of 
this substance because it was imagined by the Egyptians 
to bo a preservative against the attacks of crocodiles and 
other noxious beasts. IVhcn Pharaoh’s daughter found 
the child, she decided to adopt it and bring it up ; and 
there can l)e little doubt that the future of the^Jewish 
nation was much influenced by her act. As soon as he 
u<is of a suflicient age he would be sent to the Egyptian* 
scJiools ; there he would learn all that th^most celebrated 
and profound rhasters of the day could teach : and after 
some Years he would return, being skilled in w riting and 
mathematics, anfl learned in all matters relating to the 
Egyptian religion, including its numerous branches of 
legend, mj’th, and history. I’he manners and customs of 
the bc.st of the Egyptians would be familiar to him, as 
well as the rules of government : and such learning was a 
fitting help forjiis divine mission, as it enabled him to 
fight Pharaoh with His own weapons, while it taught the 
great deliverer of his race how t^ rule, and judge, and to 
l)rovide for the necessities of the people of Ism el in 
future days. 

There is no direct mention of the Israelites on the 
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monuments oi* in the papyri, it is true, neither is theic 
any representation of their seiyitudc ; but it will be seen 
,from what has been said above that the references ard 
allusions in the Bfole to, Egypt and the Egyptians aic 
perfectly accurate^ The Amu, the representatives of the 
Semitic race generally, are depicted as brick-makei s, 
and litctally hewers of uood and drawers of water : hence 
none need expect that every family or tribe of tins 
numerous and^wide-spieading race would be portrajed 
on^the temples, or walls, or* tombs. Also, there is no 
mention of the plagues which came upon the oppressors , 
but the nations ot antiquity were not given to chronicling 
the misfortunes that o\crtook them. The persecution 
which Ramescs IL began was continued witli vigour by 

I 

Mcri-en-Ptah orjjitencptah 

The bricks had to be myde just the ‘same, and the 
appointed ' ti.!c ’ brought at the end of the day* Relying 
upon the long-suffcrance and the captivity of the hosts 
of Israel, he increased their burdens^ and made their 
lives so hard lhaf their groans mounted up to the 
throne of God. Tlie edict of deliverance came, the 
people w^ent out in haste, but with riches, and the heait- 
hardened Pharaoh and the host wcie 

dt^stroyed. The route of tlie Exodtt^ been a 
subject of much discussion and much oonjectuVe ; but it 
will ^suffice to that eaclt of Uh^i^^pAihMo laid 
down oflTeiiifi a enumeration 
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of them hete would occupy much space, and, give no 
satisfactory result ^ , 

Aftpr Ist^l had gone forth out of Egypt, for some 
two or three centuries there ^verc no Qiendlj^ relations 
between the two nations until Solomon’s time* when we 
aic told that ‘ Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh king 
of Kgypt, and took Pharaoh's daughter, and biought her 
into the city of David ^ but meanwhile the tw^cntieth 
<.!> nasty had enjoj'cd its lule, and made way for the 
tw^^nty-first dynasty, whose fust king was c|i^led 
Harbor or Herher^ anA was a piicst of the god Amen 
Ihc Egyptians again conic \n contact with Israel undei 
the reign of Sheshank, or Shishak, the fiist kntg of the 
t\\enty-sccoild dynasty ‘In the fifth }eai of King 
Rehoboam,’* Shishak king of Egypt came up againsf 
Jciusalem, ficcausc they had liansgiessed against the 
Lord, with Ujelve hundied chaiiots, and threescore 
thousand horsemen, and ^tbe people w'^ie without 
number that came \vith him out of Egypt* the Lubims, 
the Sukhiims and the I'thiopians And he took the 
fenced cities which pertained to Judah, and came to 
Jeiusalcm** A list of the towns captuicd by Shishak 
I's given on a wall at Thebes; and among them wc find 
Jktbhoroh^ Ajaten, Megiddo, Edom, and ' Judah-melck/ 
which JOt^ Bitch <sbnsid«(rs to be the royal city of Judalt, 

? 6 , JehiSklm*’ ^ 

By the the llwenty^fifth dynaisty Ej^pt had 

"ti! 
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become divided into a number of small principalities, 
which the Ethiopian pripce ^.Pt-ankhi ruled over at 
Noph.’ During the latter years of his reign, a rebellion 
of the native prinefcs, headed by Nimrod the prince of 
Hermopolis, the chief of Mcnouthes, and others, broke 
out; but the ICthiopian prince assembled his Aji^cs, 
and liaving beaten the rebels in a series of successful 
b.ittlos, he became lord of all h'gypt. Concern it ig 
Tirhakah,“ a successor of Pi-ankhi, we derive verv 
important information from ‘the Assyrian inscrij^tinns. 
Tirfiakah had been defeated by Esarhaddon, who had 
divided the country of Egypt into a number of districts, 
generally under Kgy[)tian governors ; some of the riik is 
were, however, Assyrian, and a few of the Egyptian 
‘lowns were re-named with Assyrian names: TirJiak«ih 
had incited the king of Tyre to rebel againstTlhc Assyrian 
authority, and hence he brought down upon hiinscH 
P"sarhaddoi/.s attack, which^rcsul ted in his subjugatfbn in 
the twenty-third year of his reign. The Ethiopi.in 
kings had offered help to the Jewish nation if they 
would resist the Assyrians; but Egypt’s growing 
weakness was wxll known, for Rab-shakeh, remembering 
the successful attacks that Shalmaneser had made 
against dependencies t)f Egypt, taunted Hezekiah willi 
the forlornncss of any hope which was based upon 

I Is. xjx, 13 ; Jer, u, 16 ; xlvi. 14, 19 ; £zok. xxx. 13- 16. 

* The Tirlukah of 2 Kings xix. 95 Iis. xxxvii. 9 ; 'sind the 

of the hieroglyph^ 
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lCg)’ptian assistance, and compared Egypt’s king to 
‘ a bruised reed.*^ In ^he beginning of the reign of 
\ssiirbanipal, Esarhaddon’s son, Tirhakah made another 
attempt to become sole king of ftgjjpt ; and having 
collected a large army he entered Memphis and scattered 
the Assyrian rulers. Assujrbanij^al marched j^romptly 
against the rebel, and defeated him with great slaughter. 

I irhakah tlicn fled to Napata, where he with others 
made arrangements for^ another rebellion ; and he 
succeeded so well that he conquered Upper Egypt, and 
actually gained possession of Thebes. Assurbanipal 
sent an army against him, and Tiihak.ih was compelled 
to retire to Napata, w'hcre he ditsl, and so the^wenty- 
flftli dynasty came to an end. 

Two of the kings of the next dynasty are mentioned in* 


the Bible, Pharaoh Nccho U and Pharaoh 

ITophra Cg | ^ . The firs^ met Josiah, king of Judah, 

V. , w j\ m 


in battle at Megiddo, w'herc Josiah was Main, and set 
up Jehoiakim as king in the place of Josiah’s eldest son 
Jehoahaz, the law'ful heir. His po\vcr wa\s, how’ever, 
broken by Nebuchadnezzar II., king of Babylon, and 
w^c read that ^thc king of E-gypt came not again any 
more out of his land.’® The second, Pharaoh JIiq>hra, 
assisted Jehoiakim and Zedekiah, kings of Judah, to rebel 
against their lord, Nebuchadnezzar ; but this w'as merely 
inviting the conquest of Egypt at the hand®* “f the 
Babylonian king, and a few years after the prophecies of 
' 2 Kings xvfii* 2J. f ® 2 Kings xxiv. 7. 

G • 
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Ezekiel and Jeremiah regarding Us destruction wac 
fulfilled. During the reign of lisammetichus L the great 
temples at Sais, Thebes, Memphis and elsewhere were 
repaired. This king made use of the Greeks in tlu 
battle-field, and after the wars gave them a settlement 
near Bubastis. ^ 

'rhcie was one among the last kings who caused 
the fast-fading light of h2gypt\ glory to flicker brightl). 
and this was Aniasis II Aftei his death the countix 
was invaded^by Cambysor, the Persian, who became 
king, and was the fust of the Persian dynasty c>l 
l{g>-ptiau lving« Their tnlc lasted for about one hundtcil 
year-i ;and following tlu m came a few Eg>ptian kings oi 
little impoitance, then leigns were veiy^shoj t, and tlu} 
in ihcir tuin were succeeded by another Persian dynasty 
For some time past h-gypt had ceased to be Egyptian , 
the various coiupierois of the country had caused new 
customs to spring up; the use of the old system of 
hieroglyphics had now^ piactically died out ; the national 
spirit was broken, and from this time forward Egypt 
W'as a dependency find tiibutcary to w'hatever king 
arose and had powx'r to sei/e it. * The nation w ith 
history that numbered thousands of years, and the 
country that had shed the light of civilutttion abroad 
when those round about were steeped in barbarism and 
ignorance, now sank into a darkness w^hich obscured 
and eventually swallowed up the gloiy and majesty of 
the Pharaohs and their land. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Ik 

EGYIMIAN IjrLRAlUkl. 

A I APC.r portion of the litri.iluic of Ej^ypt conies d<mn 
to us in the shape of hislontal insciiptions giavcn 
upon pyranikls, obcfisks, walls of tempks, and steke. 
The sentences aie sometimes shoitand ahiupt; but fre- 
quently they have a kind of ih>thm which is t .^ceedingly 
finc^ and, o\jing to the paiallclisiii of the members, 
icminds us of many of the INalms If, hov\ ever, we \v<?rc 
ribligcd to depend upon stone sculpt iiics foi oui idea of 
the Egyptian litera tine, we should not hav^c an adequate 
i(k\i of It at all. Though flu' c«iily ‘pyianud texts,* with^ 
their rubrics, reveal to us the insciiptic?ns winch were 
fitting for funeical monuments. tliC)" give us no idea of 
the wonderful faiiy stones which we obtain fiom the 
papyri. We have alieady stated that the hnratic 
wTitingwas the writing of the piiests, and as the learning 
of Egypt ^vas locked up in the breasts of this caste> -we 
must look to llieir works to imdci stand what the 
literature of the EgJ^pUans was It must not be 
imagined that the hieratic is tlie only sort of writing 
found on papyrus \ on the contrary, we many 
papyrus copi^ Of , the Book of Uic Dead in Jtieroglyphs, 
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and about 700 B.C. in demotic also. Still, a veiy lar^c 
number of the most interesting compositions are found 
on papyrus in hieratic, and wc give a few specimens from 
the best of them. l*lie first is a translation of the very 

f / • 

celebrated prize poem by the scribe J^entaur, giving 
? thrilling account of the battle of Rameses II. with the 
Khita or Ilittites. This prize poem was considered so 
fine that it was inscribed upon the walls of temples, «ind 
a large number of copies must have been m.ade, A 
papyrus which the l>ritish Museum possesses contain^ 
a vciy complete copy of it. I^rofcssor Lu.shington s 
translation is as follows: — 

The Poem of Plntalr on the Conquest of the Kiini 
HY R\mesks II.^ ^ 

Several days after that King Rameses was in the l(n\n 
Ramoses Miainon. Moving northward he reached the border 
of Katesh ; then man hed onward like his ^father (Mcntii, 
towards^ IlanriUa. The first biigade of Ammon, ‘that brings 
victory of King Rameses ' (arcomi)anicd him). He was nearing 
the town ; then the vile cliief of Cheta cauic ; he gathered 
(forces) from tlie margin of the sea to the land of Cheta ; came 
all the Naharina, the Airalu, the Masu, the Kaslikash, the 
Kairakamasha, the Leka, Katuatana, Katesh, Akarita, 
Anaukasa, the whole Mashanata likewise, nor left he silvei 
or gold in his land, ho stripped it of all his treasures (which) 
he brought with him. The vile chief of Cheta, with many 
allies accompanying him, lay ambushed to north-west ol’ 
(Kate.sh). -Now King Rameses was all alone, no other with 

* Tiof. Luiihington’s translation, in the ‘Records of the Past,’ ii. p, fir. 
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him, the brigade of Ammon marching after him ; the brigade 
(of Ra?) at the dykewesf of the town Shabutiina; the brigade 
of Ptah in the centre, the brigade of Set on the border of the 
land of Amairo. Then the vile iCheta t^iie^made an (advance) 
vith men an,d horses numerous as sand ; they were three men 
on a cai, they had joined with every cl)ampion of Chetaland, 
e(juip])cd with all war gear, in (countless numbers); they lay 
in ambush hidden to north-west of the town Katesh ; then they 
charged the brigade of Ra Harmachis in the centre, as they 
were marching on, and were not prt*]>ared to fight. Foot and 
horse of King Ramoses ^avc way before them ; they then took 
Katesh on the western bank of Hanruta ; tliis news was told to 
the King ; then he rose as Mcnlu, lie sei/:ed his arms for battle; 
he ('lutched his corslet like l>ar in his hour ; the great horse 
that bore him, ‘Victory in 1 ’hcbes ’ his name, from the stnljje 
of Rameses Miamon, within the van. The King drew himself 
i.'ji, he pierced the line of the foe, the vile Cheta; he was all« 
alone, no oth«r with him. ^IVhen he advanced to survey ^ 
behind him, he found there emirclod him <2,500 chariots 
stopping his way out. Every champion of the vile Cheta and 
abundant lands with him of Airatu, of Maasu, of Patasu, and 
of Kashkash, of Iriuna, of Kaluatana, of Chirabu, of Akarita, 
Katesh, JiCka, they were three men on a car; they made (a 
charge), there was no chief with me, no marshal, no c«aptain 
of archers, no officers ; fled were my troops and horse. I was 
left alone of them to*figbt the foe. Then said King Ramescs, 

‘ What art thou, my father Ammon ? what father denies his 
son ? t'or have I done aught without thee ? Have 1 not 
stepped or stayed looking to thee, not transgressing the 
decisions of thy mouth, nor passing far astray beyond thy 
counsels? Sovran Lord of Egypt, who makest to Bow down 
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the people^ tl at withstand thct , what aie these Amu to tin 
hcirt? Ammon brings them low whe^ know not Goch line 
I not made thcc monuments very many ? filled thy t^mpk 
with my spoils ^ built tHte .a ho^ise^for millions of years ^ given 
treasures to thy shrine? dedu ited to thee all lawj^s, enruhsd 
thy sacrific cs^ T hwt slim to thee 30 000 bubs, with all wood 
of sweet scent, gcjod incense coming from my hand 'Ilu. 
making of thv court competed, J hue built thee great ttnvcrs 
of stone ibove th) gate, gicnes cvdlisting I brought thet 
obelisks fioin Jlcphintine it is ‘1 wlio hid eternal stoiu s 
carried, guiding foi thee gillevs cm the sei, (on\t>ing to thcr 
the labours ot all Isnds When wss it said sueh happened in 
other time ? Sbame^ on him who ojiposes thy counsels, well 
be to him who ipprovcs lliee, \minon What thou hast tlone 
Is from a heait of love, C e ill on thee, my father Ammon 
I am amul multitudes unknown mtions githercd against me 
am alone, no other with me in\ fool and hoise have left me 
I called aloud to them, none of them heaid , locned to them 
I find Amniorv,woith mort than millions of soldiers, joo,ooo 
< avalry, 10,000 brothers ind sons, were they gathered all m one 
No works of manv men avail, Ammon against them. I attain 
that by the counsels of th) mouth, O Ka, not oversleppmgStHy 
counsel® Lo, have I not done homage to the farthest ends of 
the land?^ My i ly rang unto Hermontlus ; t^a heaid«when ) 
called, he put his hand to me, I was glad; he called to me 
behind, ‘ • Raineses Miaraou, I am with theef 

1 thy fathefr Ra, my hand is with thee^ I am Worth to thee 
100,000 jc^ned in one, I am Sovran Lord of Victory, loving 
valour ; if T 6nd courage, my heart overflows with joy; all m> 
doing is /iilfillqd/^ I dm as Mentu, J s^oot to thoJight;^ 1 sei/e 
on my left, like Bar m W$ fury against I 2,500 
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< hanots, 1 am amidst them, then were they overthrown before 
my steedbj not one of ikem fi^und his hand to fight, ihejr 
lit arts shrank within them ; their hands all dropped, they knew 
not how to shoot, they foand^no heart to giasp the spear ; I 
inaile tlioui fall into the water as fall ciocodiles, they tumbled 
hcidlong one over another; 1 slew them; my pleasure was 
that none of them should look behind him, nor any return , 
whoever falls of them he must not raise himself up. 'Jhen the 
\iU (hief of ChlSta stood amid his army to see the prowess of 
Kinii Rameses. 'I'lie Ring \tas all alone, soldiers with him, 
no horse; he turned in di cad of the Ring. Then he made 
lub miglu> men go in numbers, each one of them with cars, 
they brought all war harmss, the ihief of Aiiatu, the chief of 
Masu, the chief of Inuna, the I,eka, the thief of 'lantani, the 
kashkash, the chief of Rairkamasb, the Chiiabii, the allies of 
Thtta, all banded in one, 2,500 < hanots ('barging the midsl 
of them fiercer than flame, f rushed utxm tliem, T was as Mentu , 
I let my hand Usle them in a mtnmnl’s spat e, 1 liew at them 
to slay them in then seats ; eai h ont of then\ called to his 
lellow, saying, moilal bom is he whoso among us, Set 
the mighty of strength; Rar in bodily form, verily w'hoev^r 
t close to hininhis hand dioojis through all his frame, they 
know not how to grasp bow nor spear when they have seen him.* 
Coming to the junction of roads, the Ring pursued them as 
a griffin. I was slaying them, none csi aped me ; I gave a call 
tS my foot and horse, saying, ‘ Be firm, be firm in heart, my 
foot and horse; behold my victory. I was alone, Turn (*\inmQn) 
niy support^ his haiod with me/ Now when Menna my 
Sijuire saw me thus encireled^y many chariots, obwered, 
his heart qnaiie4 g^eat terrbr entered his limbs, he jSioitJ to the 
King, *My Pritice revered, valianf exceed- 
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ingly, i)rotcctor of Egypt in day of battle, verily we stand 
alone amid the foe, how make* a st:vid to save breath to our 
mouth? how rescue us, King Raineses, my gracious Lord?’ 
"I’lie King said to his Snuire, ‘Courage, courage, my S<]uiie, I 
will pierce them as a hawk ; I will slay and hew theiu, ca^t 
them to the duat. \\ hat forsooth to thy heart are these Amu ? 
Ammon brings very low them who know not Cod, who brightens 
not his face on millions of th<?m.' King Rameses dashed into 
the van, then he pierced thd foe, the caitiff Ctteta, six times, 
one and all, he ])icr4ld them* I wus as Bar in his season, pic- 
vailing over them I slew them, none i>cai>ed. Then the King 
called to his archers and (a\aliy, likewise to his chiefs who 
failed to fight, ‘Naught iirofils full heart in you. Is there one 
of them Avho did his duty in my land ? Had I not stood as 
Royal Master, yc were downslric keii. I make Piinces of you 
always, I set son in his father’s estate : if any evil comes on 
Egypt, ye quit your service , . . . Whoe\er comes to make 

petitions I always pay regard to his claims. Nfver any Ro}al 
Master did for his soldiers whatf King Rameses has done for 
you, 1 let you sit-in your houses and your towrns; ye have not 
performed my bests, iny archers and cavalry. I have given 

them a road to their cities, jj^o, yc have played 

cowards all tcigether, not one of you stood to aid me while 1 had 
to fight. Blessed be Ammon 'rum, lo, I am over Egypt as my 
father Ra ; there w\as not one of them to observe my commands 
in the land of Egypt. O noble feat ! for*consecrating images 
in Thebes, Ammon’s city ; great sliamc on that act of my foot 
and horse, greater than to tell, for lo, I achieve my victories ; 
there was no soldier with me, no horseman ; every land beholds 
the path of my victories and mtght I was all alone, no other 
with me, no chiefs behind, no marshals, no captains of the 
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.11 my, no officers, all peoples saw and will tell my name to limits 
of landb unknown. If any warriors, relics of my hand, remain, 
they will turn at seeing me ; if 10,000 of them come upon me, 
their feet will not stand firm, they^will fly^ whoever would shoot 
straight at me, down drojiped their arrows, even as they ap- 
jiioadied me. Now when my foot and horse saw, 1 was 
addressed as Mentu, the stiong sword of Ra, my father, \vho 
\\as >\ith me in time of need, he mnde all jieoples as straw 
hefoie my horses. They were marching one after another to 
the (amp at eventide; tliey ^ound all the t!l»ibcs ihroiigh whom 
1 jiieiccd strewn in carrwige, wdielmed amid their blood, w'ith 
all brave fighters of Cheta-land, with cliildrcn and brothers of 
their chief. Morning liglited the field of Katesh ; no siiace 
was found to tread on for their multitude. Then nfy soldiers 
«\une gloiifying our names to see wliat was done, my cavalry 
likewise, extolling my prow'ess. ‘ \\ hat a goodly deed of 
valour ! firm m heart, thou hast saved thy army, thy cavalry, 
son of 'I’lun, frj,med by his arms, spoiling ('hetadand by thy 
^dct 5 rious sw^ord, Royal Conepteror, none is liky thee. King 
fighting for his host on day of bailie, tliou* great of heart, 
first in tlic fray, thou rerkest not for afi peoples banded 
together, thou great conqueror before thy army, in the face 
of the whole land. No gainsaying. Thou guardest Egypt, 
chastis’est lands of thy foes, thou bruisest back of Cheta for 
ever.’ 'Fhen the King addressed his foot and horse, likewise 
his chiefs who failed to fight : * Not well done of one of you, 
your leaving me alone amid the foe; there came no chiefs, 
officer or captain of host to aid me. I fought repelling millions 
ot tribes all alone. Victory in Thebes” and “ Nehrahftita” (my 
horses) they are all I found to succour me. I w'as all alone in 
the midst of foes. I will let them eat corn before Ra daily, 
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uhen I am in my rojat palace* thc&e arc they found in the 
midst of the foe, and my Marshal Mt^nna my Squue, with the 
officers of my household who were neai me, the witnesses of 
conflict who saw thenf fall bcfoie the King; with victorious 
‘•trength he felled t 00,000 all at Once, by his sword of might ’ 
\t dawn he joined in friy of battle, he went teirible to fight, 
as a bull icinble with j jointed h juis he* rose acfoinst them as 
Mentu ordering the fiay, alike valiant in entering battle, fightiiiL 
ficice as a h twk, overthrcjwing them as Sechet who sends flame s 
4 ^f fire in the fa< c of thv foes , as Xi in his. rising at the front 
of dawn, shooting flauKs upon the v\ii#kcd , one man amongst 
them calls to his fdlo v, ‘Mark, take heed, venly Scchct tlu 
mighl> IS with him she guides his horses • her hand is with 
him.’ Wfioever aiJproat hes sinks to rum, she sends fne to 
hum then limbs, they wcie bi ought to kiss the dust King 
I^amcses prevailed over them, he slew them, they escaped not, 

^ they were oveithiown under hi> steeds, they were strewn 
huddled in tht ir goie i hen the vile Cheta P|ince sent to do 
homage to the.great nime of Ivmg Rameses. ‘Thou ait*Ra 
Harinachis, thoif art Set mighty of strength, spn of Nut, Bai 
hunstlf; thy tenor is over Cheta land brought low: thou hast 
broken back of Cheta for evei and ever,' Then ipame a heiald 
l>earing a scroll in his hand to the great name of Rameses, ‘ To 
soothe the heart of the King, Horus, conquering Bull, dear to 
Ma, Brinco guarding th) army, valiant with the^word, bulw'ark 
of his troops in day of battle. King miglfty of strei^h, gieat 
Sovran, Sun powcrhil m truth, approved ^pf Rj^ mighty 
victories, Rameses Miamojj* The seirvapt spcafcs to tell the 
King, My gracious J-ord, fair son of Haottna^hlSj truly thou 
art boin of Ammon, issue of his body, gives tbee all lands 
together, land of Egypt and land they offer their 
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SCI vice beneath thy feet to thee, Ra, prevailing over tliem 
V t 'i, thy spirit is mighty, tli§* strength weighs heavy on Chcta- 
1 ind , IS It good to kill ihy servants? thou exeuisest thy might 
njion them , art thou not softened thou«nmest yesterday and 
sic west 100,000 of them , thou art f o*ne to day .... 

M( toiious King, Spirit glad in battle, grant ns breath of life * 

I \un the King lose in life and stitngth, as Mentu in his season 
I hen he bade snminun all the leaders of foot and horse, his 
inii\ all assembled in one place to let them heir the message 
sent })y the great chief of (•beta to King Raineses They 
in‘\\cied, sajing to the JKing, ‘M is \ery good to let tall thy 
wrxth, Prince, Sovian Kor<l, . who « an soothe 

iht c in thy day of anger ?* Then knig Raineses give assent 
to their voids , he gr\e his hind in peace, reluimnj^ to the 
South, })assing m peace to Kg>pt with his chut',, his foot and 
hoist, m life and •*ticiigth, in sight of all lamls Ditad ot his* 
might IS in ever} heart, he* piotccts his aiiny, all nations come 
to the great niyne, falling down and adormg his noble 
< <junTenanre, King Rimescs ft.'iched foit Rnneses Miamon 
^re It image of Ra Harmorhi-. iep('*s!ng in the soy il palace m 
Ihcbcs, as the sun's orbs, on his twofold throne, Ammon 
hiilecl hi^ foim, saying, ‘Crlory to thee, son loved of us, 
Rinieses Miamcin (to whom we errant) festi\ i tics for ever on 
the throne of thy father lum All lands are o\ei thrown under 
Ins feet ; he has ciuelled (all enemies).' Wiiitcn m the year 7, 
month Payuh reign of King Raineses Miamon, gi\er ot 

lifelbr isvenand ^v^hke hts father Ra .... To the 
Head Ckiardiajt of me^royal wmt|||s . . . by the 

Royal Scribe ^ 

When £gyptilat| wrote hii^tory, he related the 
facts clearly, e^eisiely, gind# with but fevv unnecessary 
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additions; these consist principally of the incessant 
repetition of the names and titles of honour of the 
Pharaohs.' It seems probable tliat the Egyptians did 
not write a comjt^eddium pf the history of their nation, 
for as each king proclaimed his own works and glories 
upon his edifices and buildings, succeeding generations 
could read the history of the times before upon t hem 
yet they forgot that dynasties arc overthrown and 
monuments destroyed. If \\c had a complete nati\'c 
history of Egypt, howev'cr brief, what a number of 
unproven fact 5 it would make certain ! 

It is evident that with a nation like the Egyptians, 
posscsskig such a number of gods, a very large portion 
of their works would turn upon religion and mj'ths about 
the gods, liymns to them, and the like. To the Nile, as 
a god whose practical gifts would be apparent to all, 
would the pious Egyptian poet address^^his devotions. 
The two foljowing extracts* will show the reverence in 
which it was’ held. I'hc hieroglyphs surrounding the 
pages arc not part of the text of which the hymns arc 
translations, but are given simply as an illustration of 
hieroglyphic text. They arc taken from Maspero’s 
‘La Pyramide du Roi Pepi PV lines 163 and 164. 

* As a specimen of this, sec the fir&t ftw lirn^*s of the tranblaiion of Hit 
Rosetta Stone on p. 22. 
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Blessed be the good god,^ 
the Nun^'loving Nile, 
tJie father of the gods of the holy Nine 
dwelling on tlic waters, # ' 

the plenty, wealth, and food of Kgypt. 

He inaketh everybody live by himself, 
riches are on his path,* 
and plentcousncss is in hi;< fingers,; 
the pious are rejoiced at his comiAg; 

'rhou art alone and self-created, ■ 
one knowelh not whence thou art. 

But on the day thou comest forth and 
o[)enest thyself, 
everybody is rejoicing. 

'J’hon art a lord of many fish and gifts, ^ ^ 
and thou hestowest plenleousncsspMKgypt. 
The cycle of the holy Nine knOwetH 
whence thou ait, ^ 

thou art their life. . ' • ' \ 

For when thou comest their offerings are - 
redoubled, ‘ . '< ^ 

and their altars filled, ■ . ' ‘ ^ 

and they are shouting when fehou app ji^r^!:,;. 
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He givetli light on his coming ffbm dark- 
ness / 

in the pastures of his < atlle 

lus produrcth all 

what was not, his moisture hnngetli to life 

Men arc clothed to fill his gardens 

he caretli foi his ^'ihourcis 

He maketh e\4en and nooiitidc, 

he IS the inhtiile Ptah and Ivihcs 

He createth all woiks tl eiein, 

Vll writing, ill sKud woids, ’ 

All his iniplcincuts in the Noitli 
I he hymn is addiessc<l to thee with the 
haip, 

It IS playe I with a (skillul) Innd to thec ' 
Thei^Ottths lejoue.^t due ’ 

Ihy own < hildien • 

1 hou hast ti waidc 1 llu ii J iboiii 
Ihere I 3 a gieat one adoMiing the 1 ind , 
An cnhghluici, a huiklcr in iroiit of men, 
Quickening the heart in depiesMon, 
Loving the increase of all his e itilc * 
Mortal? extol (him), and the i >ele ot gods ' 
Awe IS folk by the lernble ones , 
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V ^ ^ 

bis son (i.e. Pharaoh) is made Lord of all, to enlighten all 
Egypt. 

Shine forth, shine forth, O Nile ! shine forth ! 

(jiving life to his f>xcn by the pasttires 1 
Shine forth in glory, O Nile. 

But though the Nile was thus hymned and praised as 
the giver of all good gifts and life to th^. Egyptians, the 
highest and best praises were reserved for the great gods 
of ^the Egyptian Pantheon. The sun-god Ra, as the 
giver of light and warmth to the world, the nourishcr of 
crops and the dispcller of darkness, was a > favourite 
theme for the Egyptian poet, and in combination with 
other gods the most beautiful hymns, full of noble 
epithets, were written in his honour ; as for example : — 

Hail to thee Ka, T.ord of truth : 

whose shrine is hidden, Lord of the gods : 

Chepera (i.e,, the Creator) in his boat : „ 

at whose pommand the go5s were made : 

Atum, maker of men ; 
supporting their works, giving them life ; 
distinguishing the colour of one from another ; 
listening to the poor who is in distress : 
gentle of heart when one cries unto him. 

Deliverer of the timid man from the violent : 
judging the poor, the poor aild the cli)pres.sed : 

Lord of wisdom whose precepts are wise : 
at whose pleasure the Nile overflows : 

Lord of mercy most loving ; 

‘ See * Tramactions Soe. Bib. Arch.,* ii. p. 250 . 
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at whose coaling men live : 

oiiencr of every eye f 

[iroceeding from the firmament : 

causer of pleasure and light.: 

at* whose goodness the gods rejoice 

their hearts revive when they see him. 

•K- * * * -Jf- 

Hail to thee ^or all these things : 
the (Ine alone with many hands 1 
lying aw'akc ivhile all men lie (asleep) 

Amen, sustaincr of atl things ; 

Atuni, Horns of the hoii/on : 
homage to thee in all their voic-i'S ; 
salutation to thee for thy mercy unto us ; 
protestations to ihec w’ho hast created us. 

111 . 

Thou wakest beauteous Anien-Ra-lIarmachis, thou vralchest 
in twumj)h, Amcn-Ra, Ix>rd oT me hon/on. O blessed one 
beaming in splendour, towx'd by thy manners who are of the 
unresting gods, sped by thy mariners of the unmoving gods. 
T hoii comest fortl), thou ascendest, thou tow crest in beauty, 
thy barge divine careers wherein thou speedest, blest by thy 
mother Nut each day, heaven embraces thee, thy foes fall as 
thou turncst thy face to the West of heaven. Counted are thy 
bones, collected thy limbs, living thy tlesh, thy members 
i)lossom, Ihy soul blossoms, glorified thy august form, 
advanced thy state on the road of darkness. Ra hath r|uellcd 
his impious foes, heaven rejoices, earth is in delight, and 
goddesses are in festival to make adoration £6 Ra-Hor, as they 
^ Compare Psalm exxi. 4. 
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see him rise in his bark. He fells the wicked in his season, ilio 
abode is inviolate^ the diadem in its place, the utcCus h.is 
smitten the wicked.^ * 

t c 

Following cloSc upon thljsc religious hymns come tlu‘ 
magical texts, the knowledge of which enabled its 
possessor to drive away a disease or devil. If medicine 
was taken to cure tlic disease, then an incantation oi 
formula was said at the time of taking it, that the ding 
might do its work swiftly an<l well ; and if a man was 
under the power of one dtvil, the unfoitunate pra>cd 
to another and mightici devil, or a god, to protect him 
from his power of injuiy. An extiact fiom the tiansla- 
tion of a magical tc\t by Dr. Birch will give an idea of 
this of woik . — - 

There arc foiii mansions of life, Osiiis is master theitof 
The four houses aic Tsis, Nt phth>s> heb, and Nu. IsiS is pin cfl 
mone, Nephtliys in another, Horns in one, lahuti in anolhti. 
at the foui arigks , beb is above, Nu is below. The four outci 
walls are of stone. It has two stones, Us foundation is sand, 
its exterior is jasper, one is placed to the south, another to the 
north, another to the west, anolhei to the east .... 
Shii takes the shape of an c.igle’s wing ; he makes a loc k or 
tress of sheep s wool to go round this god's 4;i€ck ; it is placed 
on the throat of Omii^ bhu says : * O thou shut in the solar 
disk, hidden in thy ^^ouse ^ O you enemies who retfdn the breath 
far from him turn your faces. A lock of hair beai made 
to suffocate your souls. I am Shu who destroyift your bodies ’ 

‘ S<5e full tiaiiskitkm Prof, buibingtoUi the * m i 

^ ^ Records f the Past,* vi p, 1^3 
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The Egyptian appears to have been very devoted to 
talcs of the imaginafioii , for an instance we cannot do 
better than paraphfesc the Tale of the Two Brothers* 

There were two brothers, ehildren of*onc mother and of 
one father, An^u was the name of the elder, Bata that of 
the younger, Anpu had a houstf and a wife, and his younger 
bi other was like a son to him He followed after the cattle, he 
did the ploughing and all the labouis of the fields. Behold 
Ills younger brother was so.good a libourer that there was not 
Ins ecjual \n the whole Land. Now while the younger brothti 
was with the tattle eveiy day in the fields, taking them home 
cadi evening, and while he wa'> in the stables, the elder 
brother sat with his wife and ate and drank And when the 
lay dawned, and before his^ brother rost from his bed, he took 
bicid to the fields and called the labourers to eat in the fioirl. 

I he cattle told him wheie the best grisses wore, and he under- 
stood their language And when it w as the sc ison foi ploughing, * 
the elder brother said, * Come* let us take our teams for plough * t 
ing, for the land has made its appeiraiue, go* and fetch seed 
for us from the \iHdge.’ And the younger brothei found the 
cider brother s wife sitting at her toilet. And be said, ‘Ansc 
and give me seed that I ma) go back to the field, because my 
elder brother wishes me to leturn without dcU)^’ Then she 
said, ‘G# open the bin, and take thyself wdiatovei thou wilt, tny 
hair would fail by tbp way.’ So the youth eiiteied his stable; 
he took^ large vessel, for be wished to take a great deal of seer], 
and he loaded himself with grain and went out with tt. And 
she spoke to him saying, * What strength is there m thee, indeed, 

I observe thy vigour every day/ She seized upon him and said, 

^ *. ' * UeooixH of the Past/ ii. jp* ^ 
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to him, ‘ Come let us lie down for an instant.^ The youth 
became like a panther with fury on Account of the shameful 
discourse which she had addressed to h*m. He spoke to her, 
saying, * Verily 1 h^ve* looked^ upon thee in the light of a 
mother, and thy husband in the light of a fatl\er to me. V’hat 
a great abomination is this which thou hast mentioned to me. 
Ho not repeat it again to me, and I will not speak of it to an\ 
one ; verily I will not let any thing of it come forth from in) 
mouth to any man/ 

Behold, the wife of his elder brother was alarmed at the 
discourse which she had held. She made herself like one wlio 
had suffered violence, for she wished to say to her husband, 
* It is thy j^ounger brother who has done me violence.’ Her 
husband returned at evening and found his wife lying as if 
murdered by a ruffian. And she sftid, ‘ No one has conversed 
with me except thy younger brother; when he came to fetcli 
seed for thee, be found me sitting alone, and said insulting 
words to me. But I did not listen to him. Behold am 1 not 
thy mother, and thy elder brother is he not like a father to thee- ? 
This is what I sa'id to him, and he got alarmed, and did me 
violence that I might not make a report to thee ; but if thou 
lettest him live I shall kill myself.’ And the elder brother 
became like a panther ; he made his dagger sharp, and took it 
in his band, and placed himself behind the door of stable 
to kill his younger brother on In’s return at evening to bring his 
cattle to the stable. 

When the sun was set, the younger brother loaded* himself 
with the herbs of the field and came home. And when the 
firsfi^cow entered the stable she said to him, ‘Verily thy elder 
bVpther is standing before thee with his .dagger to slay thee. 
Betake thyself froni before him,’ The second beast spake 
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after the same manner, and when he looked he saw the two 
feet of his elder brother who was standing behind the door • 
andT)lacing his burden upon the ground he fled. In his flight 
the young man prayed to the Sun-god,* wljo . straightway caused 
the t\vo brothers to be divided by a river full of crocodiles, and 
each brother stood upon an opposite bank. At daybreak the 
younger brotlier declared his innocence, and told his brother 
the true story ; he then mutilated himself, and declared his 
intention of going to the Cedar mountains. But before going 
the younger tells the elder brother what will happen in the 
following words : * I shftill take my heart, and place it in the 
lop of the flower of the Cedar, and when the Cedar is cut down 
it will fall to the ground, Thon shall come to seek it. If 
thou art seven years in the search of it, let not thy heart be 
depressed, and when thou hast found it thou shall jflace itjn 
n cup of cold water. Oh ! then 1 shall live (once more), and 
lling back a reply to an attack. And this thou shall learn, 
namely, that •he things hav^^appened to me. When thou 
shall take a jug of beer into thy hand and it .turns to froth, 
then delay not ; for to tliee of a certainty is tfie issite coming to 
l)ass.' So the young man went to the Cedar mountain^ and 
the elder brother w'ent home. Arrived there, he strews dust 
upon his head, kills his wife and throws her to the dogs, and 
then moprns for his brother. Meanwhile the younger brother 
spent his time in hunting, and in building for himself a most 
beautiful house. And it fell out one day that the company of 
the gods met hina^ and one of them asked him why he stayed 
there alone, seeing that his brother’s wife had been slaf n: Then 
they pitied him, and Jthe god Chnum made him a wife, a most 
beautiful woman, in whom was the whole, godhead ; but the 
seven Hathors when they saw her declared with one voice that 
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<she would die a violent death. Then the 4i)s multijilied, 
and the> lived vei> happily together, and the }Oung man said 
to her before he went out hunting, ‘ Do not go out, kst the Sta 
cany thee off, for njy l^eart is 9 n the top of the flower of the 
Cedar, and if any one finds it I shall be overcome by him ^ So 
the y oung man hunted as usii il, and one day while he was 
away the Sea saw her and chased her, but she fled and 
reached her house. And the Sea said to the Cedar, * {) that 
I could scire upon ht r ' * And the C edar called off one of 
her fragrant locks and rained it to Fgypt, and deposited it 
where the washeis of the king were M hen the odetpr of this 
lock diffused itself among the king^s clothes, and one day 
when the jhief of the washeis was walking by the sea, he saw 
the lock of hair, pi( ked it up, and finding the odour exceedingly 
delicious, he took it to the king. When the doctors and 
magicians saw it thev said, * Jliis lock belongs to a daughtei of 
♦ the^Sun god , the esse nc e of the whole godhead is m her. Send 
envoys to every place to seek lui^r, but send a nufnber of tioops 
with the envoy nho is to go to the C'edar mountain.' This was 
done, and after a time all the envoys returned; but those who 
had jg;onc to the Cedar mountain returned not , for the young 
man Bata had slain them Then the king sent more troops to 
the Cedar mountain, who bioughi back Bata’s wife with them, 
and she advised the king to cut down the Cfidar, for then Bata 
would be destroyed. So the Cedar was cut dovrn, and Bati 
fell dead. 

The following day the elder brother Anph wjimt I'bto his 
house^ and sat down to dnnk bee^J^ but the beer in the jug 
became froth ; end when he saw the fulflJttnentof bis younger 
brother’s proj^eoy he set mi on a journey to the Cedar 
mountain When he tpere he found te^ither dead 
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upon to lopS forliis brother’s 

heart undi^r the Xedar^whw' ‘ used to lie in’ the, evening. 
Kor three yeurs he' searched for the heart,' and, quite dis- 
heartened,; he 'detennin^ to go back Egypt ; but going to 
take ar final look at the plasee, He found a*pod, and under the 
l>od his \brbther*s heart. He took the heart and dropped it 
into water, and the heart absorbed the water. When all the 
water had been drunk up, Bata, the younger brother, became, 
alive, and the two brothers embraced each other. Bata said to 
his brother, ^'pu, ‘ I am g«ing to become a great bull with all 
the sacred marks ; do tlv)u sit upon my back, and when the Sun 
rises we shall be in the place where my wife is.* On the 
following day Bata became a bull, and he and his brother 
arrived at the place where his wife was. Theh the ftingwade 
a great festival and honoured the elder brother greatly. After 
a while the bull entered the sanctuary and stood near tTTe 
princess, and, said, *Look upon me, I am alive indeed.' The 


I’rincess. asked. ‘Who art thou then He answered, ‘ I am 
Bataij^I am a . Bull.' Then she was horribly afraid, and. . one 
day wllk^othe king sat at meat with her she said, ‘ Come sw^r 
to ine:v by-Gdd that you will grant whatever I ask.' The;^ kipg‘ 
promised, and. she asked to eat the liver of the Bull Then, 
the king* W^s^d; but all the same he gave orders to slay the bull. 


As kilHpff hjim, t>vo drops of blood fell :upon the 

two a^ grew up into two mighty Persea 

trees, alone. After some time the King 

Pteea^ trees] an'd'as 
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done, while she looked on ; but a splinter flew into her 
mouth. And after a time it was told the King, ‘There is born 
to thee a male child.’ AVhen the child grew up he was made 
Prince of Ethiopia, a n<i afterwards hereditary prince ; and when 
the King died he ^summoned* all* the princes and nollles ot 
his majesty and narrated all that had happened to him. His 
wife also was brought to him, and he had a reckoning with her 
in presence of them, and they spoke their speech. Then he 
appointed his elder brother Aiipu to be hereditary prince, and 
he himself became king. And when he had completed thirty 
years of life, his elder brother arose in«>his place, on the day of 
his death. 

Such Ls the brief account of the Tale of the Two 
Brothers. Another curious story is that of the Possessed 
Princess of Bakhten.^ 1 1 appears that when Rameses XII. 
was in Mesopotamia registering the annual tributes of 
vassal princes, the chief of the land of Bakhtcn, in 
laying his gifts at the feet of the monarch, placed his 
eldest daughtbr, first. This lady w'as very beautifut and 
as she delighted the heart of his Majesty beyond all 
things, she was made chief ?oyal wife, and called Ra- 
neferu, or ' the glories of the Sun-god,' One day after 
the king had returned, and was in Thebes^ thefe came 
ambassadors from the country of Bakhten, who, together 
with the chief of that land, brought presents for the 
king’s w'ife, thjeir forrner princess, WheiV, the chief 
obtained' an audience of his Majesty iRameses, he said, 
‘ Glory, to thee, sun of the Nine bow barbarians, let us live 

* Fox full translation by Dlr^ Bkchj, * Recoifda.of tbt iv. p. 53. 
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before thee.* He then went on to tell the king that he 
had come on account of Bent-Rash, the little sister of Ra- 
neferii, the king’s wife, their former princess, for she had 
become stricken with some ^^vil mot^cnicnt in her limbs, 
thcrefc)rc would his Majesty send someone to heal her. 
Ramoses ordered all those learned in mysteries to 
a[)pear before him, and when they had come his choice 
fell upon the royal scribe Tahuti-cm-heb, who was 
intelligent in heart and skilled with liis fingers. This 
learned man went to Bakhtcn, and when he had 
examined the girl he found that she was under the 
influence of evil spirits. He found the devils difficult to 
contend with, and making a report to this <?ffcct he 
wound up by asking that a god might be sent to 
exorcise the demons. When the king reccivx'd tli? 
report he prostrated himself before the god Chonsu of 
the double n^me in Thebes, and entreating his help, 
pr^i^^ed that the good g<^cT would consegt to go to 
Bakhten, to save the daughter of the prince of that land. 
"J'hc god was gracious and expressed his readiness to go ; 
then the king forthwith placed him in an ark, and the 
god departed from the land. When he arrived . in 
Bakhten, the whole army, headed by the chief of the 
land, made obeisance before him. The god then went 
to the place where the child possessed of devils was, and 
cured her irtimediately ; and the spirit which came out 
from her spake toXhonsu, ‘Thou, O great g<xi, and 
driver away of possessors; bast in peace; the land 
of Bakhten is tfiy city:; its men are thy slaves ; I arh thy 
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slave ^ I will go to the place whence I came, to gi\c 

peace to thy heart on account •of thy journey hcic’ 

After this speech the god requested that the Prince of 

Bakhten would c^cf sacrifice to the spirit that had come 

forth from his daughter. When this wa$ done the spirit 

departed, as he had said At thi^ the Prince of Bakhten 

was so pleased uith the god Chonsu that he detci mined 

to keep hull there The god stayed ift Bakhten thu c 

ycais and a few months , hut one night when the Pnnee 

was l>ing on his couch he saw the god in the form of a 

golden hawk come out of his shrine and fly away to the 

«*> 

land of Egypt Aftei this the Prince sent the^ark of the 
god away to Egypt with great and rich presents, tioops 
and many horsemen 

^ The liteiatuic of Egypt embraced all subjects, if we 
may judge by what has come dowm to us ■ mathematics 
police reports — like that which i elates^ the cuminal 
proceedings ^against some pijople who broke open knd 
lobbed some of the tombs of the kings~moral sayings 
and many othei subjects for which we have no room to 
give specimens hcie We reserve a notice of the Book 
of the Dead for ih% ninth chapter, and will conclude oui 
scries of extracts fiom Kgypiidxi literature by two most 
interesting poeticai specimens The fit$t is from a very 
old work on the praise of learning,' ^^hd tfee^escopnd is 
the " S6ng pf the Hal per.’* This is Inscribed 

upon a tPmb at Abd-el-Gurnah, the reader will see 

V > 

* ef Pas^/ 

Vi. p. ^* 7 . 1 
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that many of the passages in it are somewhat similar in 
niccining to verses in Bt:cle$}astes and othet parfs of the 
Hible — 

I 

1 liavc*seen violence, I have seen violence, give th) heart aftei 
letters. 

I liive seen one free from lalx)urs, consider there is not anything 
oeyond letters 

I ovc letters as thy motlier, I make its beaut> go in thy fart, 
It IS a greater posstssion*than all honours 
lit who has conimtnctd lo avail himstlf is from his inlanc) a 
( oupsellor 

lit IS sent to perform commissions 
He who does not go, is in sackcloth 

1 have not seen a blacksmith on a commission, a founder who 
goes on an embassy. ** 

1 hive seen the blacksmith at his work at the mouth of the 
furnace 

IlisYingers like tmngs ot trocoaiics, ne stinivs wprse than the 
eggs of hshes * 

J very carpenter carrying tool*', is he more at rest tlian ihe 
labourers ? 

H IS fields are of wood, hi*? tools of metal f at night when he is free 
he does in addition work with his hands foi the lighting of 
his hoo^et* T 

* Con3)p4^ Sitting by^the anvil, and considering the 

iionwprkir tl^ ^ tlW hnn wraiteth lus flesh, and he hghtech with the 

hell of the luunmer and wil is eva m his 

and his pyea H&0k pattem of the thing that he ^ he 

setteth hia tnusiclfo and watvheth to poh&h tt 

(Ticksiastiwitjcayfe^ ^ 

2 W 
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The poet then proceeds to describe the difficulties (jf 
each trade, and finishes with : — ' 

I teJl you the fisherman suffers more than any employmcnl. 
Consider, is he n6‘t toiling ou the river ? he is mixed up with 
the crocodiles. 

vShould the chimps of pa]>yriis diminish, then he is crying out 
for lielp. 

If he has not been told that a cro<'odile is (not) there, 

'I'errors blind him. 

Consider, there is not an employment destitute of sujicnor 
ones. 

E.Kcept the scribe, who is the first. For he who knows lettcis, 
he\hen is better than thee. 

Shoiild’st thou walk after great men, thou art to proceed with 
► good knowledge. 

J^o not say proud words. Be sealed in thyself alone. 

ul. 

- The Song of j h e Harper. 

[Chanted by the singer to the harp who is in the Chapel of 
the Osirian, the l^atriarch of Amen, the blessed Neferhotep ] 
He says : 

The great one is truly at rest,' 
the good charge is fulfilled.'* 

Men pass away since the time of Ra, 
and the youths come in their stead,® 
like as Ra rcapi>ears every morning, 
and Turn sets in the horizon, 

* Job i». 17. ® 2 Tim. iv. 7. ^ JEecles. 2 . 4, 
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men are begetting, 

and women are conceiving. 

]u ery nostril inhaleth once the breezes of dawn, 

but all bom of women go down to their pfec«^s. 

0 * 

Make a good day, O holy father ! 

Let odours and oils stand before thy nostril. 

Wreaths of lotus are on the arms and tlie bosom of thy sister, 
dwelling in thy heart, sitting beside thee. 

Let song and music be before thy face, 
and leave behind thee-all evil cares ! 

•t 

Mind thee of joy, till cometh the day of pilgrimage, 
when we draw near the land which loveth silence.^ 

Make a good day, O blessed Neferhotep, 
thou Patriarch j)erfect and pure of hands ! 

He finished his existence .... 

1'heir abodes pass away, 

and their place not ; 

lhc>^arc as they had never bcen^born 

since the time of Ra. 

('I'hey in the shades) arc silting on the bank of the river, 
thy soul is among them, drinking its sacred water, 
following thy heart, at peace .... 

Give bread to him whose field is barren, 

ihy name will be glorious in jxjstcrity for evermore ; 

they will ^ok upon thet; . , . 

('Fhe priest clad in the skin) of a panther will pour to the 
ground . > 

and bread will be given as offerings ; 

' Kccles. ui. IJ; v, iSj viii,. 15; Is. xxii. 13^; Wisdom of Solomon, 

ii. ’ , ' 
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the singing women .... 

Their forms are standing before a,* 
their persons are protected . . . 

Rannu will come,, at ^ler hour, 
and Shu will ralt ulale his day, 

thou shalt aw'akc . . . . f woe to the bad one I) 

He shall sit miseral^Ie in the heat of infernal fires.* 


Make a good day, O holy father, 

Neferhotep, pure of hands * 

No works of buildings in Kgypt could avail, 
his resting-place is all his wealth . . , 

Let me return *0 know what rcmaineth of him I 


Not th« least moment could be added to his life, 

(when he went to) the realm of eternity, 
f Those who have magazines full ol biead to spend, 
evcn*lhcy shall encounter the hour of a last cnd.%- 
The moment of that day will dimmish the valour of the ri< h 
Mind thee of the day v\htn tbju too sbalt stalt for the lan,d, 
to which one" gpeth to return not thence.^ 

Good for thee then will have been (an honest life),'* 
th^fore be just, and hate tiansgressions,® 
for he who loveth justice ( will be blessed). 

The coward and the bold, neither can fly (the gtave), 
the friendless and proud are alike . . 

Then kt thy bounty give abundantly is flt, 

(love; truth, and Isis shall bless the gn0ds * 


(and thou shalt attain a happy) old tige. t. 

^ ^ * Luke xii. , 

Assyrians also called Hades * the lah4 of end it \\ it 

p|^^thai I4ltar went to seek 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Egyptian Religion.^ 

The number of gods wl^ich went to form the Itgyptian 
Pantheon is at once ^surprising and confusing. Every 
nome possessed its god, and of course supported a 
number of priests to carry on its worship. In some 
places triads of gods existed ; for example, af Thebes 
the triad w'as composed of Amen, Mut, and Chonsu ; 
and at Abydos, of Osiris, Isis, and Horus. Often too 
^ve meet with groups of nine gods, and some texts in 
speaking of tfee gods repeat the sign for ‘ god ' eighteen 
times, to indicate a double group of ninc,*or the entire 
company of the greater and lesser cyclbs of the gods. 
Frequently the same god has different titles in different 
places ; and the god of a certain town has generally a 
title given to him which shows that he inhabits that town, 
or is lord of it The names of one god are at times very 
numerous, for example, in one inscription the Sun-god Ra 
is addressed under seventy-two different names, and a 
whole chapter of the Book of the Dead is given up to the 

' The authorities tp he consulted on this subject are Renbuf. * Hibbert 
I^ectures j* Wilkinson, ♦'Ancient Egyptians,* 2 nfi edition, with l>r. ‘ lurch's 
notes ; Bnigsch, ‘ Religion und der alien Aegypler* Part 1., and 

Ean/.onc, * Dizionaris di Mitologia Turin, iSSi. 


I 
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names of Osiris. In such lists we often find one god 
identified with another, and iitdeed*with several others ; 
so then it is at once evident that a large number of the 
minor deities are mefely forms of the great gods ; and 
the Same statement applies even to the great gods them- 
selves. For exajpple, the god Ra when he rose in the 
morning was called Harmachis, Har on the horizon ; 
at mid-day he was called Ra, and in the evening he was 
Atum or T mu. The gods were siipposed to eat and drink, 
and to liavc every attribute of man physical and mental. 

The Egyptian "word for god vas which word 

Renouf considers to mean ‘power.’ It has been ex- 
plained Jlrugsch as meaning the ‘operative power 
which engcnde»'s and makes things in a regular recurrence, 
wnich endows them with new life, and give6 back to 
them their youthful freshness.' The Egyptian called 
every god vutar ; but in addition to this Sq seems to 
have had an iilpa of God which will bear some comparison 
in sublimity willl our own. For example, let us take an 
extract from a hymn ; — 

God is One and Alone, and there is none other with Him.^ 
God is the One, the One who has made all things^* 

God is a Spirit, a hidden Spirit, the Spirit of Spirits, the 
great Spirit of Egypt, the divine Spirit* 

God Ss from the beginning, and has existed the 

begmning,* - ' r - 

Compare--- - 

' ^ vS« 4 ; 2 Sam. vii. 22$ H. xlv* 5, at ^ MeX-ii/lO ; t C<ir* Viii. 6 ; 
Kph. i, if i6» ♦ 

* Jghn iv. 24 i Heb. 9, ^ I p f^lui h Ji p Cob i. 17. 
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He is the pritnevsil One, iind exi&ted when as yet hothing 
existed: He exited when as yet there was nothing, and 
whatever is. He made it after He was*' He is the Father 
of beginnmgs ^ God is Eternal,® Jle is everlasting,, and 
• without end, PerpetuaJ, Eternal : He has endured for 
endless time, and will exist henceforward for ever.^ 

God is hidden, and no one hath perr eived His form, no one 
hath fhthomed His likeness,^ He is hidden in respect of 
gods and men, and is a m>stery to His creatures,® 

God is the Truth,’ He Itvcs by Tiuth, He lives upon IVuth, 
He is the King«of Truth 
God IS Life, and man lives through Him alone.® 

He blows the breath of lafc’ into their nostrils 
God is Father'® and Mother ; the Father of fathers, and the 
Mother of mothers. ' 

God begets," but he i'» not 1 egotten, He gives birth to, but^s 
not given birth to. \ 

He begets tiimselt, and gives hiith to Himself, He makes,'* 
‘ but is not made, He is the Creator of His own form, 
and the Fashiorer of Hii> bp^. God is the Creator 

Compare— 

* Rev. jv. f I* ^ Rev, i. 8. ’ Deut ^xxiii, 47 r i Tim. i. I7. 

® Ps, X. x6 j 3 5 clL 35 '-a 7 ; Jer. x. 10. 

® Ex xibail. 3 o 1 John x. 18 ; i Tim, vi. 16. 

* Job xxxvil. 3 ^. 

7 XXV. fo ^ xxxi, 5 ; Ivii. i ; Ixxxix, 14 ; xci 4 j c. 5 ; cxlvi. 6 ; 
Jcr. X. 10 i John xiv* 6 , * 

8 Gen»r It 7 1 X>b 10 1 xxxm. 4 ; Ps. xxxih. 6 ; Ban. v. 33 ; Act$ 

xviu 35. ^ ^ ^ 

ip; Ixvjiii, 5 ; Is. ix. 6; 

>' 1 **. ii. li8; compMB tUe ii«tb Sumlraf the 

Koian. f «, 4 i* xtv. i«( Jer. • 

i 3 
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of heaven and earth, the deep, the water, and the 
mountains. God stretches. out th^ heavens, and makes 
firm the earth beneath.* 

That which emanates /rom the desire oO His heart is 
performed immediately, add when He has once spoken, 
it actually comes to pass and endures for ever and ever.- 

God is the father of the god.s, and the progenitor of all 
deities." 

God is comi)assionate to those that fear Him* and hears 
those wlio cry unto • He protects the weak 

against the strong.^* God knoivs those who know 
Him, 7 He rewards those who serve Him,® and protects 
those who follow Him.**^ 

In these*sentcnces we sec at once that the Egyptians 
had recognised the unity, eternity, and infinity of the 
Deify, as well as His loving-kindness. Moreover, in the 
ijaoral maxims laid down by the Egyptians it is very 
evident when they used the woyd God, they r€:ferrcd to 
being with such attributes as have been stated above. 
As for example 

To obey is to love God, but to disobey is to hate Him.*® 
Compare — 

' Ps. civ, 5 j Prov. viii. 28; xl. 12; xlii. 5; Amos iv. 13. 

* Ps. cxiviii. 5, 6. 

® Dcut. X. 17; Ps. Ixxxvi. 8; cxxxv. 5. 

* Ex. xxxiv. 6 ; Niim. xiv. i8 ; 3 Chron. xiii. 9 ; l^tn. iii. 22 ; Rom. ix. 15. 

® Num. XX. 16 ; Ps. xxxiv. 17. 

® Ps. XXXV. 10 5 Prov, xxii. 22, 23 ; Mai. iii. 5. 

“ Ps. i. 6 ; Nah. i. 7. 

® Ps. Iviii. n ; Is. xl. 10 ; Luke xix. 12-27. 

* For the full German translation, see Brugseh, ‘ Religion und Mythologie,’ 

p. 97. I Sam. XV, 22, 23. 
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Let not thy voice^ become loud m the temple of God, for 
such things He abominates.^ 

God knows the wicked ; He snytes the wicked even to 
, blood.* • • 

The most important of the Egyptian gods were : — 

Male. 


Amen-Ra 

Ptah • .! 

Harmachis 

Ra 

Mentu Ra 

Scb 

Osiris*... ... ^.. 

Asar-hapi or Serapis .. 

Horus 

< 

Harpocrates ... 

Bes 

Anubis... 

... ... .. 



Compare— 

^ Ecdes. V. ;s, 6 ; Matt. vi. 6, 7* 
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Thoth 
Shu . . 
Chnum 
Chonsu 
Tmu ... 
Sebak ... 


Mut 

Sexct ... 

Bast 

Ncith ... • 

Nut 
Isis 

Athor .A 
N^phtliys 
Ta«^r (Thoucris) 
IVISi *o 4 ««« 

Hapi (the Nile) 


« 


FtMAM'. 


♦»» *4* 

W * 
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‘ US 


THE GENII OF THE HEAD. 


Amset.., . . 


llapi 

• 


Tuaumutef 

- 

Kcbhscnuf 

- SHI'- 

THIi. ENEMY OF RA 

Apap • 

□ am 


Ptah was the chief god^ and was called the Mord of 
truth/ He made the egg from which the sun and moon 
came forth, was the father of the gods, who •came forth 
from his eye, and of men, who came forth from his m0tith. 
His seat was Memphis, and he is represented » a 
mummy holding the symbols of life, stability and pow^, 

§ 1' worshii:il>ed at Memphis under the form 

of Ptah*Socharis-0$iris, and under this form he was 
connected with Hades and the dead. 

Sepulchral figures of Ptah-Socharis-Osiris are found 
withv ^ attached to them, to hold mummied 

objects. The animal sacred to Ptah was the Apis. 

After Ptah came the great Sun-god Ra, He was the 
great god of Heliopolis, the ^city of the sun hiil& father 
was Hu 'or thf sky, across which he sailed ip. a boat 
LoJ. Hla dhUdr^ were called Shu ood Tefnut, 
and he waged wur egatoat the jdemoa of darkness; called 
Apap^ Iii the the sun was caU^ Harmachis 
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at mid-day Ra, and at evening Turn, The Sun- 

god Ra died every night, but created himself anew each 
morning- The hawk and the Mnevis bulls were the 
animals sacred to him. • • . 

Osiris was the eldest child of Nut, *the heaven,’ and Seb, 



Ra. 

‘the earth.’ Before he was bom he married his sister 
Isis, and they had a son called Horus. A brother and 
another sister of his, Set and Nephtbys, also married each 
other. » Osiris and Jsis lived together very happily ; but 
their fejother Set conspired against him, and; at a feast 
indumi him to go into a box ; it was immediately closed, 
cart^ to the Nile, thrown in, and borne away by the river. 
Isi4 distracted with g^cf, searched everywhere for the 
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body of her husband, and at last finding it she hid it, 
and went to fetch her ion Horus, to help her to avenge his 
father. When out hunting one day, Set found the body 
of Obijris, cut it in pieces, and strcwe*d tfhem everywhere. 
T he faithful Isis hearing this, gathered together the 
fiagments and buried them ; and then she built a 
sepulchre over each. Osiris, however, still lived, and 
was king of the infernal regions. Now, the meaning of 
the story is this : Osiris and Isis arc the offspring of the 
sky and the earth, Nut and Seb. Seb is represented as 

a goose 2is such, laid the golden egg, the sun, 

or Osiris. Isis was the dawn, and Horus her son by Osiris 
w as the sun in his full strength. The wicked brother and 


sister that conspired gainst Osiris were Set tli<? 

Darkness, an<l Nephthys the Sunset. So the Victory 

of Set over Osiris is the victory of night over day, or 
of darkness over Tight. On the followihg day Horus, 
or the sun in his iirength, w'ould arise and spread light 
over the whole world, and so his father Osiris would be 
revenged through his (Horus*) victory over Set. 

Osiris was called the ' good being,* and was the judge 
of the souls of the dead. In religious texts the deceased 
person is Ikiways called Osiris. 

Aniibisy Jthe god of the dead, was the son of Nephthys 
and Osiris.’' ''He Is called the ^ Chief o? the mountain/ 
of the western hiUs where the dead were totried. 
Anubis aa tlur of 
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his father Osiris ; and a common title of his was * lord of 
embalming.’ 

The Egyptian god of writing and presiding deity of 
libraries was caile& Thoth, or in Egyptian Tahu^ti. He 
was the inventor of the arts, vsciences, and astronomy, 
and he is usually represented ibis-headed. fie was 
scribe in the infernal regions, and was supposed to keep 



Tholh. 

a record of the actions of the dead. In. one hand he 
holds a palette, and with the other* ihe traces with a reed 
the destiny of the deceased. He also repfesents the 
moon ; and as a ^uhar god he wears either the disk of 

J he full moon or the horns of the crescent moon upon 
lis head. As the god of the moon he. measured months, 
seasons, and years. 
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Tmu was anothcl* form of the Sun-god, and was the 
setting sun. He was considered to be the creator of men 
and things, and gave the ‘cool breeze of the north wind * 
to mankind. 

Neplithys neb hety ‘the lady of the house,* was the 

wife of Set, the demon who fought against and 
conquered Osiris. She is represented on cofTins and 
other sepulchral objects standing or kneeling at the 
bier of Osiris, and bcatiiig her head for grief at the 
tlcath her husband aqd brother, 

1 Torus, or the ‘young sun,’ was the son of Osiris and* 
the god who waged war with Set. He was the god 
called ‘avenger of his father/ and his battles against 
darkness arc the favourite theme of compositions in the 
later days of the Empire. The bird sacred to Horus* 
was the hawk. 

Mut, a godttess representej^l by a vulture, was one of 
the forms of the feminine creative principle, 

Isis was the wife of Osiris, and had many forms. She 
gave life to and suckled the youthful Ilorus: hence a 
very large number of statues of this goddess represent 
her seated with Horus upon her knees and wearing a 
disk and horns upon her head. 

Hathor or Athor is supposed to be a form of Isis. 
She is represented at times as a standing figure with a 
cow’s head, upon which are a disk and horns ; in her 

right hand she carries the symbol of life and in her 

left a sceptre Y. At other times she is depicted as a 
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young and beautiful woman, with vulture’s head on 
her forehead, and wearing a disk and horns. Her name 
het Her, means the ‘house of Horus,' for it was 
supposed that he took refuge and grew up under the 
fostering caie of this loving and protectful goddess 

Sekhet and Bast were the deities to whom the cat and 
lion w^crc sacred. They aie represented by standing 
figuics having the head of a cat or lion, and wcanng 
the disk of the sun and a ura^us upon their head. 

The god Chnumis was a form of the Sun-god. *Hc is 
chilled the ‘creator of mankind,’ and is represented a® 
having made man out of clay on a potter’s wheel. He 
was alsb the oi iginal father of all the gods ; and when 
Osiris had been hacked to pieces by Set, he it was who 
reconstructed the body 

Amcn-Ra, together with Mut and Chonsu, formed the 
great trinity at Thebes. Amen-Ra is represented as 

ft 

a man coloured blue, wearing two long feathers on his 
head, while in' one hand he holds the symbol of life 
and in the other a sceptre. The word Amen ncncans 
‘concealer,* and this god is often invoked as the 
‘concealer of his name.* He was a solar deity, and 
was styled ‘lord of the thrones of the earth ;* and in 
him the attribute of every other deity was believed to be 
found. 

T^e Egyptian was a firm believer in imiwettality, and 
it Is not an uncommon thing to find the living* 
given to the deceased, indicating that his relatives 
considered him to be erijoying ever^ilting life,, . 
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During the festivals the gods were arrayed in sacred 
\cstmcnts, the colouf and style of which were all 
pi escribed by the sacred canons oh this subject. The 
offerings to the gods consisted of •intense* wine, oil, 
ointment, flowers, and sacred animals. The incense 
was made into small balls, and then thrown into a 
censer in the shape of a cup with a long handle. The 
sacrificing of sacred animals was a most important 
ceremony. Plutarch says that the most acceptable 
tififering to the god was a red ox, which calls to mind 
the command to ‘bring a red heifer without spot, 
wherein is no blemish, and upon which never came 
yoke/^ The law on this point was so strict, Ilutarch 
says, that a single black or white liair rendered the 
beast unfit for sacrifice. With the Egyptians the heifet* 
was sacred; and it is most probable that the Jews 
remembered this when they^ asked leave of Pharaoh to 
go*a distance of three days in the wilderness to sacrifice 
to their God. The monuments, however, represent white 
and black oxen being sacrificed on the altars of the 
different gpds, thereby showing that a red ox was not 
absolutely necessary for propitiating the gods. Among 
the oflering$ of plants the onion was a very favourite 
gift, and it seems to have been as great a favourite with 
the I^yptians as it was with the Hebrews. Ointment 
was pre^eshted U\ jars with the name of the deity for 
whom the ointment was "intended inscribed it, 

* f 

When a ktnj^ Ia,4en wililt rich booty returned from an 

I Kiim. ^ a. 
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expedition into foreign countries, the sanctuaries of the 
gods were enriched with enormou^ gifts of untold value 
as thanksgivings for the victory* In the great Harris 
Papyrus we are ^:)lc 5 that Ranieses III. (among other 
things) gave 10,047 cattle of different sorts, 73,800 
cakes, 2,396 jars of dry dates, 4,339 waterfowl, 2,366 
jars of onions, 41,980 living birds, 2,396 bottles of 
grapes, 825,840 crystal beads, and 353,919 geese to the 
temples of his land. , 

The priests of the gods former^ the most important 
caste in the land of Kgypt. A certain number of them 
were always by the side of the king, and from this ca.ste 
Pharaoh *alw«iys cliose his ministers and judges. They 
offered sacrifices, and by their great knowledge they were 
cl)hsi<lcred to be able to foresee coming events, and hence 
^to w'arn the king of the failure of an expedition, or to 
foretell its success. Dr. Rircji considers th^ following to 
be the principal orders of the priests : — ' 


! 

na 

1 

II 


000 


7 mtar hen 
vutar atf 
ab 

nuiar meri 


prophet, 
divine father, 
purifier, 

‘^od beloved.* 


fa tmtdr sentra incensc-bearcr. 
her heb prayer-reciter. 

Jtesi bard or poet. 

’ Wilkinson’s * Ancient Egyptians,’ i, p. 169. 
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Queens and women of high rank took part in the 
worship of the temples, and the principal dignities 


held by such were 

« • 


1 



niitar tnaty 



Hjitar hSjni, or ‘divine wife,’ 
qema^ and ^ ^ ^ 


‘ sist rum- bearer** 

I’hc most important order of the i)riesjs was that of 
‘ j^rophet.’ They were itlie authorities on every point 
connected with the worship of the gods and the ritual 
of the temple. The priests were most scrupulously 
clean in their habits and dress, and we are told that 
tliey bathed four times during the twenty-four hours, 
and shaved the whole body every three days. Their 
food was sufficient, but no more, and the utmost care 
was taken by them that nothing forbidden entered • 
igto it. Th2y used wine •sparingly, and in common 
w ith the Jews they hated the flesh of the pig, and were 
accustomed to cat mutton. All vegetables were not 
allowed to be eaten, but there can be no doubt that they 
enjoyed such things as were offered to the gods. In 
addition to their strict mode of life, they were compelled 
to study much, and to be skilled in all the sciences 
known in Egypt al*that time. Their dress was usually 
made of linen^ and very simple. The chief priest, 
however, wore a panther skin when he went to offer up 
sacrifice, or to take part in the different procesriions at 
a festival, and all the priests put on adornments during 
the service iu the temples. In common with a large 
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number of the people, they practised the rite of 
circumdsion, and this was considered a distinctive mark 
between the Egyptians and the barbarians. 

The power of tfie priests ‘in Egypt must have en 
enormous, for not only did thej' belong socially to the 
liighcst caste in the land, but by their knowledge of 
profane sciences and their direction of the ceremonies and 
worship of the^jods, whose representatives they wore, they 
acquired such a powei and hold'over the king and people, 
that it would be exceedingly difficult to perform anything 
of national importance without their aid. Moreover, ihe 
right understanding of the beliefs and dogmas of the 
religion of the laml was locked up in their breasts, ami 
the knowledge of the mystciies of the gods w'as tlicii 
peculiar propcitA-. Tattle by little, too, everything eon- 
^nected w'ith the administration of the land fell under 
the directing influence of their authority. " They took 
a very prominent part in the processions of the gods, 
and a certain number of them carried the ark.s of their 
gods in the festivals. P'estivals were very frequent in 
P'gypt, and the merccnumciation of the most impoitant 
of them takes up several lines on the sepulchral tablets 
The Egyptian’s belief in the immortality of the soul, 
and matters of a kindred nature, shall consider 111 
the chapter relating to the mummy. 
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CHAPTER \;ii^ 

Tjii: Burial of riiE Dead. 

'UilE most casual observer, on examining the Egyptian 
< ollection of any of our European mu‘^eums, will be at 
once struck with siirpii^c on seeing how large a portion 
of it relates to the, sepulchre and funereal rites of an 
Egyptian. 7 he most splendid objects, the best work- 
manship, and the costliest things, were dedicated to the 
tomb of the deceased by the loving relatives. It will 
be readily undei stood that all tombs weie not equally 
beautiful, for then as now the magnificence of a fune^il 
(Upended upon the will and the power of the relati\o> 
to pay for if; but appaici^ly every one did his best to 
make the tomb of his fiieiui or beloved as magnificent 
as his circumstances permitted. 

The making of tombs, as well as their decoration, 
appears to have been canied out by one of the grades 
of the priests, who no doubt persuaded those who 
could afford it to indulge in a splendid funeral, for this 
not only tended tadheir owm magnificence, but to their 
profit. And it is very certain that only the wealthy 
could afford to indulge in the luxury of a tomb, with its 
chambers and costly decorations of rows of bn roglyphs 
and vignettes; also the cost of the coffins and tlic 
process of mummifying would be considerable. The 

K 2 
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tombs themselves belonged to the priests, who appar- 
ently kept several in readiness for* the family of the 
deceased to choose from. Inscriptions and chapters of 

the Book of the Bead and* other sacred books were 

• <:• 

inscribed also upon its walls, as well as pictures wliich 
represented the life of an ordinary mortal, so that the 
series would apply equally well to the life of au)' 


Female Mourners for ihe Dead. 


purchaser; the only part left blank in the text being 
places in which the names of the deceased and his titles 
could be filled in. We have copies ^^f the Book of the 
Dead in which the name of the deceased is wanting 
entirely, the reason being that the friends of the dead 
man went in a hurry to the place where inscribed papyri 
could be bought, and finding one ‘ready made' which 
suited their purse, they buried it with hini, not taking 
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the trouble to have his name inserted in the places 
where it should be* 

The friends of the dead of all classes endeavoured to 
bury a copy of the whole or part ^)f the Book of the 
Dead with their beloved, for it was considered of the « 
i^reatest importance that the deceased in his journey 
and wanderings through the nether world should possess 
tlie mystic power imparted by the magic words, formula*, 
and prayers of the bcK)k, which was supposed to be of 
divine origin, having been written by no less a deity 
than Tlioth, the recorder of the destinies of mankind. 
'I'he greatest frauds wore perpetrated in this way, fur 
the scribe, knowing that in all i^robability th*e papyrus 
would never be unrolled, would not take the pains, if he 
were lazy, to write carefully and well, or if he \vt?rc 
ignorant would make hundreds of mistakes ; while if 
,hc were befth ignorant la/.y, he would produce such 
hopeless confusion in an inscription that not even the 
most learned scribe or priest could nii^kc sense of it, 
y\gain, if tlie scribe were ever so well disposed, but had 
to copy from a hieratic version, and did not understand 
what he was writing, he would undoubtedly make 
scores of blunders. 

When an important j^erson needed* a tomb, the 
purchase was usually effected by means of a legal 
document ; but if a man died in debt the tomb was 
seized by the creditors, who could even prevent the 
deceased from being buried therein. Diodorus tells us 
lliat the Egyptians called their houses hostclries, on 
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account of the short lime which they dwelt in them ; 
but chey called the tombs ‘eternal dwelling-places.’ 
This latter statement is fully borne out by the 
inscriptions, for tlfiey call the tomb ‘house of cvti- 
• lasting.’ * 

From investigations made by Mariettc at Sakharah, 
it appears that a tomb, or wastaba, of the ancients 
Empire consisted of a chamber or series of chambci 
above ground, a narrower chamber or corridor, and 
a deep pit sunk into the lock, which led to a vault 
for holding the sai cojdiagus. Wiicn a visitor entered 
the chamber and looked around, he saw'^ the W'alK 
(frequently covered with pictures), and a stole facing U> 
the cast, whjch was always covered with a hieroglyphic 
inscription. This chamber was always found without a 
door, and the stele with the inscription appears to have 
been the most important part /pf the chamber ; while in, 
the corridor next to the chamber were placed images or 
statues of the ^deceased. Often this part of the tomb 
had no communication whatever with the otlicf parts of 
it, for it was walled up entirely and for ever : at other 
times a small square opening was made in it, in order to 
allow the perfume of the incense offered in the other 
chamber to come in to the statues. The pit or well was 
square, and varied in depth from 40 to 80 feet ; there 
w as neither staircase nor ladder loading from the upper 
part of the* tomb to the bottom of the plt> and unless 


1 


I 
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))rovidcd writh a rope ladder, it was impossible for a 
visitor to descend. • Following a narrow passage leading 
from the pit, the sarcophagus chamber was reached, in 
unc corner of which stood the saraoj^liagus itself. How 
tlffTfcuIt it was to break into a tomb to do harm to the 
mummy is at once seen, since it would be necessary to 
obtain entrance to the chamber or chapel, to break 
through the partition >yall separating the chamber from 
the corridor, and to finrl means of descent into the pit 
iNcIf. 

Let us go hack again to the first chamber. 
W’^ithin the chainbcn and over the door of the tomb, 
the same in.scription was carved, which prayed: 'May 
Anubi-s, who dwells within the divine house, grant a 
royal oblation. May sepulture be granted in the nether 
world, in thQ land of the divine Mcnti, the ancidht, the 
good, the great, to him (/>., the departed) who is faithful 
*to the great god. May lie advance upon the blissful 
paths upon which those advance who are faithful to 
the great god. May the funereal oblations be paid to 
him at the beginning of the year, on the feast of 
Tehuti, on the first day of the year, on the feast of 
Uaka, on the feasts oLthe Great and of the Small 
Heat, on the apparition of Scchem at the feast of 
(Jaka, at the fea$ts of each month, and the half-month, 
and every day.'^ Other prayers ask that the god will 
ensure the gift of ^ funereal offerings to the Jcceased, 

‘ Renpuf, Mlibbert I^ettures,* p. iji ; ‘Revue Arch^logKjoe,* p. 82, 
vol. xix., 1869, 
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and that he will cause him to be buried after a ‘happy 
old age.* 

But the tomb, besides serving for the abode of the 

dead, w^as also the;. \Xigc upon which the biography of 

its builder was written. The rich and wealthy Egyptian 

first chose out his- place of sepulture, and when all its 

parts were built under his own superintendence, lie 

caused the principal passages of^his life to be drawn in 

vivid colours upon the \valls of the upper chamber, fie 

was depicted leading a life of luxury, he hunted, he 

fished, he made expeditions, he was surrounded by a 

large retinue of servants, and nothing of importance wa> 

omitted Horn these illustrations of his life. At times 

the builder did not live to finish his tomb, hence 

Mnrictte found at Sakkarah a nuniher of incomplete 

tombs*; and he mentions a curious case where a tomb 

was built for one Ape-em-ankh, but in the e;)rridor tw(^ 

0 * 

inscriptions arc found stating that he gave up his own 
tomb to his wife und to his son, who died very young. 

But how Avere the poor buried.^ from the 

skeletons which remain, they w'^ere simply buried in the 
sand to the depth of about a yard ; for traces of ncitli’cr 
coffins nor bandages have been found. In the latter 
days of the Egyptian empire, stelae wjiich were erected 
by the friends or family of the deceased often contain a 
summary of his life, his titles and various offices, his 
good works, and he is made to speak and proclaim his 
good deeds. The following translation will illustrate 
this custom: 

i- 
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r. Dated the ist day of the month of the spring 

of the ^ear of the Majesty of Her Ra, the 

powerful bull, the saffrorr diademed* the lord of the two^ 
ciuwns, the supremely mighty, the destroyer of the 
Asiatics, the golden hawk, the creator of the two earths ; 
king of the north and south, chief of the nine bows, 
Ra-^cperii-ari-mat, son of the Sun of his belly, lord of 
* diadems, godly fathcj* Ai, god, ruler of Uast, Osiris, lord 
(tf Abydos beloved, giving life. 

p May south and north, and Anubis upon his 

hill grant to me glory in heaven, power upon earth, and 
triumph in xcr-neterd May they grant that I go in and 
come forth from my tomb, 

p that my majesty refresh its shade, that I diink water fran^ 
my own cistern every day, that all iny limbs be solid, 
that the Nile * 

•.S- me bread and flowers of every kind at the season, 
that I pass over the length of my land ^very day without 
ceasing, and that my soul 

(>. may light upon the branches of the trees wliich I have 
jjlanted. May I refresh my face l^eneath my sycamores, 
may I cat bread of their giving, 

7. may I have my mouth wherewith I may speak like the 
followers of Homs, may. I come forth to heaven, may 1 
descend to earth, may I be not shut out upon 
*S. the road, may there not be done to me what my 
execrates, may my soul never be captive, may I be in 
the midst of the obedient, among the faithful. 

« Or Hades. 
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9. May I plough my fields in S«5^et-Aani, may I attain the 
* Field of Peace,* may one come out to me with jugs of 
beer and cakes, 

10, the cakes of tjie Jords of eternity, may I receive my slice 

from the joint upon the table of the great god | t the 
A'a of Ne\t-Aines, first prophet of the god Ames. 

11. He say.s : 1 liavc done the behests of men and the will of 

the gods, wherefore I have given bread to the hungiy, 
and I have satisfied the indigent. I have followc;,d 

1 2. the god in his temiile, my mouth hath not spoken 

insolently against my superior *officcrs, there hath been 
no haughtiness in my step, but I have walked 
^measuredly I have peiformed the law 

beloved by tJie king. 

13, I uniSerstood his commands, in my place I watched to 

exalt his will, I rose up for his worship every da), I 
gave my mind to what ^ 

1.4. lie said without ever hejjitating at w'hat •he determined 
with reference to me, I took uprightness ^nd fairness, 

1 understood the things about which 1 should keep 
silence. 

15. The “lord my king refreshed and favoured me for my well 

doing, he saw that my hands were vigorous through my 
heart, he advanced my .seat exceedingly, he placed me 
in the council chamber, me, / t . 

16, the Next- Ames, triumpliantj* the supenntendent of 

the prophets of the lords of Apu.*; Says, he : O yc 
living upon earth, living for eternity, enduring for ever, 
■'^^j^priests 

miliistranU of Osiris, everyone learned: m divine 
traditions; when ye ^ pa^is 
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tlirough it, do ye trtter your prayers by my tablet and 
do ye proclaim nly name without cessation in 

8 . the presence of the lords of law. So may your gods 

favour you, and may ye transfer yoyr tlignities to your 
•children after a full old age, provided that ye say, 

9. * May Osiris grant a royal oblation to Next- Ames, lord of 

fidelity, superintendent of works in the temple of Ai, 
prince and first prophet of Ames and Isis. May his 

• memorial abide in the seat of eternity. 

« 

^ ‘Trans. Hoc. Itih .Arch,’ vol. viii., Pait Ilf., p. 29S. 
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The Mummv. 

'J'hk ancient P'^yptians are the only people known 
who have succeeded in brin^in‘^ the art of embalniini^ or 
mummifying to perfection. They believed that thr 




Soul >\ith Syinbol:^ of Liic and nroaih revisiting Mummied Jlody. 

soul would revisit the l^ody of years, and 

therefore it was absolutely that the bod}^ 

should be preserved, if its owirci* wished to live for ever 
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with the gods. This belief appears to be very old, and 
allusion is made to it* in the Book of the Dead. The 
ICgyptians attributed to man a soul, which they 

rc])i»JS 4 :ntcd as a hawk with 'a human* head a ka 

1 1 or iumge, atid a sJuxdow ^ ; this last was given back 
to him in his second life. The ka or image is the being 
to whom funereal gifts were made. It must not for a 
moment be imagined that the iLgyptians worshipped 
the statues of the deceased, for it was the living ka 
which was supposed to reside in the stone or wood 
that was the object of adoration. The ka was not an 
attribute peculiar to man, for every god had one, and in 
one place we arc told that the god Ra has seven souls 
and fourlcen kau (plural of ka). The soul, hovvcvcT,^ 
had its own body, and was siipi)osed to be able to cat 
and to drinl^^^ The soul was an emanation from tlie 
gfld (if the universe, and aTtcr it left the body it was 
doomed to undergo a series of existences, until it arrived 
at a fit state of purity to be absorbed into its original 
counterpart. 

The Greek historians mention three ways in which 
niLimmies were made. In the first, the brain was 

extracted through the nose, and the intestines were 

• 

^ The whole of thiS .silbiect is cxeectlhigly dilhcult : the reader is 
refen cd to Mr, Le Page Renoufs article on the Ka, in * Trans. Soc. Uih. 
Airli.,’ vi. ]>. 405 ; and to M. Afaspero’s monograph on this mattei ANo 
fur a discussion on the Soul and the Shade, see Dr. Uirch’s paper in * Trans. 
Soc. Bib. Arch,,’*viii. pt. III. ; and Mr. \V. II. Hylands, F.S.A., has drawn 
many scenes from the monuments illustrating this .subject. 
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removed. The body was then filled with myrrh, cassia, 
etc., affter which it was steeped natron for seventy 
days. After the .seventy days were over, the body \\.is 
washed and swatjhietl in lii)jsn bandages gummed on the 
inside until evciy part of it was covered. In the second, 
a material, called oil of cedar, was introduced, wliich 
dissolved the intestines, so that they could be roinn\cd 
without mutilating the body. It v\ as then laid in natron, 
which dissolved the greater part of the flesh, anti left 
only the skin and bones. In the third, the body uas 
merely salted for .seventy days, and then given back to 
the friends. The first method would cost about /J5<) 
of our money, the second £(^> 0 , while the third would 
be very cheap. 

An examination of the mtimmi'cs shows that many 
different proccs.scs of embalming were in use at different 
periods in Kgypt ; and that the Fgyptiuiis possessed 
a good knowledge of the use of medicines and anatoni}'. 
The intestines'’ that were taken out of the body wxtc 
dedicated to the four genii of the Anienti or Hades, 
whose jnamts were Amset, Hapi, Tuaumutef, and 
Kebhsenuf. 'lo the first were dedicated the larger 
intcstinc.s, to the second the smaller intestines, to the 
third the heart, and to the fourth the liver. These were 
placed in four jars, which had coveys made in the shape 
of a man, an ape, a jackal, and hawk respectively. 
These jars were placed in the tomb with the sarcophagus, 
and iiflf the pictures which arc painted oft the outside of 
mummies, these are often seen standing beneath the bier. 





Mummy ofOie’lady Kalebt, a Musician of the God Amen, from Ihds.- 
Now in the Bikish Museum. 
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When the friends of a poor person wished his intestines 
to be under the prelection of these genii, and could not 
afford to go to the expense of alabaster or wooden jars, 
they caused four waxen figures of fhece gods to be made, 
and*placed inside the body with the intestines. 

When the body had been mummified, and wrapped 
up in linen bandages, it was a common thing, if the 
deceased was a person of rank or a priest, to enclose it 
in what is called a carloitnage. The carton nage was a 
thin casing made c^f plaster and linen, and it covered 
the whole body, fitting closely. In the earlier days the 
face was painted only, but in the time of the Ptolemies 
the face and cars were often gilded, and the eyes, eye- 
brows and lids made of glass or porcelain. On the top 
of the head a scarabaius or beetle was painted holcfiiTg 
the sun between its antennee, while at the foot was paintedL 
a figure of Nut or heaven, overshadowing the mummy, 
and Isis and Nephthys, the wife and sister of the Osiris 
or mummy, stand one on each side of it, with wings 
stretched out to protect the deceased. At one time the 
mummy of the deceased is represented as being visited 
by his soul, or with the sun shining upon him, and at 
another the judgment scene from the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth chaptai; of the Book of the Dead is shown, 
with the soul of the deceased being weighed in th ' 
balance before Osiris, the great god of the dead, whilq 
the four genii of the dead look on. The scenes depicted 
on the cartonnages vary, very few being exactly alike. 
On some mummies scarab;^!, necklaces, rows of beads, 

L 
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breastplates, and figures arc fourmfc and at times objects 
which were used by the deccased^^Kfe have been buried 
with him, as in the case of the sacred bard An;^-hapi, 
whose cymbals were Tound, with his mummy, and may 
be seen in the British Museum. In the last days ol the 
Egyptian empire a portrait of the deceased was painted 
and laid upon the face of the mummy; and over* the 
mummy of a child in the British Museum there is a 
covering on which is painted th^ face and figure of the 
little Greek. The hair was mummified, and wrapped in 
bandages and laid at the foot of the mummy. 

The mummy being arranged in its gaudily painted 
cartonnage, was then placed in a coffin or case o( 
sycamore wood, which was usually made to represent 
the form of a man. As the mummy, so the coffin was 
itnade according to the amount of money the friends of 
the deceased could afford pay. ^ The rith indulgc(l 
in most beautiful coffins, covered inside and out with 
scenes and chapters from the Book of the Dead, 
allegorical representations, etc., while in the later days 
under the Ptolemies, zodiacs are often * found. The 
outer case of all was made of stone, and was sometimes 
covered entirely with hieroglyphs, and at other times 
various scene.s were introduced to.Ulusfrate. tlie text.^* 
The magnificent stone sarcophagus of Hor^em-heb in 
the British Museum is inscribed with a series of pictures 
representing the passage of the sun through the hours 
of the day, ai^ above each scene are lines of hiet*<^glyphs 
saying what gods, are portrayed, atid';what' is. meant by 
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the pictures. The scarabaei which were deposited with 
the mummy were ftiade of various substances, and were 
usually inscribed with the thirtieth chapter of the Book 
the Dead, which has ibr its Vignette the deceased 
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hcaral^us inscribed with a part of the Thirtieth Chapter of the Ritual <>t 
•• ‘ the Dead. 

adoring a scarabaeus, and whose rubric directs that this 
chapter should be ' said over a scarab?eus of hard stone. 
Cause it to be washed with gold, and pla^ped within the 
heart of a person. Make a phylactery anointed with oil, 
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say over it with magic : My heart is my mot}ier, my 
heart is my transformations.*^ 

The figures placed with the dead were called iishabthiy 
and were inscribed ^wfth the jiame of the deceased and 
the sixth chapter of the Book of the Dead. They were 
supposed to do for the deceased in Hades all the work 
that would otherwise fall to his lot, such as the ploughing 
of fields and drawing water. 

Besides men and women,, ihc Egyptians also 
mummified cats, crocodiles, snakes^ birds such as the 
ibis and hawk, and many other creatures. 

^ * Dr. Birch, in Bunsen’s ‘ Egypt,’ v. 1 39. 
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TjIK B(jOK CF TIIK l^KAfV. 

'r?iis is the n^me usually j^ivcn by ICjjyptoIogists to .i 
book or collectioi^ of chapters which the l^gyptians 
called * coming forth by clay/ There arc a very large 
number of copies of this book in the various museums 
of luiropc, and parts of it arc inscribed upon papyrus, 
tombs, coffins, munVmics, mhaluin figures, scaraba^i, and 
other objects. In many copies the chapters are accf^h- 
pan led by vignettes, but the arrangement of the chapters 
is never tHe same in any^two manuscripts, and many of 
the hieroglyphic copies upon papyrus show that they 
have been copied from the hieratic Vharacter, for the 
scribe has confused signs ^vhich arc alike in that style 
of writing. The work in some form is exceedingly old, 
for there are, evidences as far back as the eleventh 
dynasty that the knowledge of the meaning of certain 
parts of it had bepi\ already lost. As it is now, it is by 
no means easy to . understand, on account of the allusions 
to legends iivit, and its writer or writers imagining that 
the reader understands the whole system of religion an<i 
mythology. Thq first complete copy of the text was 
j)ublishcd by Lepsius in 1842 ; and in 1867 Dr. Bircli 
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published a literal translation of it in Bunsen’s ‘ Egypt’s 
Place in Universal History/ Vol. V. * 

From the Book of the Dead we gather that the religious 
man gained cvcrlasthig life ; first living in Hades q.s 
he lived upon earth, then passing through wliatcvcr 
transformations he wished, and finally being identified 
with Osiris, thp god of the dead. The rubric of the first 
chapter says : * Let this book be known on earth. It is 
made in writing on the coffin. It is flic chapter by 
which he comes out every day as he ^wishes, and he goes 
to his house. He is not turned back. There are given 
to him food and drink, slices of flesh off the altar of the 
Sun. When lie passes from the fields of the Elysium, 
corn and barley are given to him out of them. For he is 
supplied as he was on earth.*^ 

In the accompanying illustration the future state of 
the blessed dead is depicted. ^ The outer bcAdcr is the 
waters of the Nile. In the top left-hand corner of the 
scene are three lakes, underneath which is the inscription : 

‘ Being in peace in the fields of the Se;]^ct-Aaru.’ Before 
the ‘gods of the horizon’ is a table laden with offerings, 
and a hawk called ‘ Peace, the Great Lord of Heaven.’ 
The deceased is seen offering to the soul, and he paddles 
along in a boat containing tables of .offerings. Behind 
the boat is the ‘ cycle of the great gods/ to whom the 
deceased offers : and last of all comes Thoth, writing on 
a palette.*^ In the second division, the deceased is offering 
to Hapi or the Nile, and is represented performing all 

* BunFen, ‘ Egypt,* v. p. 163. 




The Elysian FiekU. f^rom Lepsius' ‘ 'J'odteuhuch.' 
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the various labours of the field, ploughing, sowing, and 
reaping. In the third division are four pools, and the 



Part of thj; Seventeeijlh Chapter of the Ritual of the Dead. The Deceasseil 
in a ; the Boat of the Ram rowed by the King.s. 


boat of Ra Hannachis, ‘when he travels to the" fields of 
the Sc;j^et-Aaru/' Next comes the boat of Un-nefer or 
Osiris, with paddlqs and a throne. This division is 
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intersected by smaller streams of water; in the upper 
part, or 'abode of the beatified dcfad/ dwells the Sun- 
god, and there the corn grows to the height of seven 
cubits ; the lowcrcpdrt is the dwelling-place of the gods, 
and the gods represented arc Shu, Tefnut, and Seb. 

The seventeenth chapter of the Book of the Dead is 
very important, as it contains explanations of what is 
laid down therein in a scries of questions and answers ; 
for example : — 


I am that splendid Bird BennUy which is in Heliopolis. 

\V'hat does this mean ? 

T'he I^ennu bird is Osiris who is in Heliopolis. 

I have set two feathers upon my head. 

What do these two feathers signify ? 

'The two feathers are the two ura^i crowns upon the head ol 
my father Turn. 

The transformations of the blessed dead could be as 
numerous as they pleased, and a number of chapters 
in the Book of the Dead are taken up in discussing them. 
The progress of the soul in the netherworld was barred by 
countless demons, who waited to seize and destroy it ; but 
their power was utterly shattered if the deceased knew 
certain words which were to be littered. Attacks were 
made upon all parts of the body, especially the heart ; 
hence we find that several chapters are devoted to the 
purpose of teaching how these may be warded off or 
rendered powerless. Even after all danger from the 
attack of devils was over for the deceased, there still 
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remained the great and final judgment, which took place 
before Osiris and llie forty-two judges of the dead 
in the Hall of the Two lYuths, Tn the accompanying 
illiistration Osiris is sitting on a thl^rje, and holding the 
whip* and sceptre indicative of royalty and dominion. 
Tn front of him is an inscription which reads: ‘ Osiris, 
tlie Good Toeing, the lord of life, the great god and ruler 
witliin Rustat and Akart, Khcnt Arncnti, the great god, 
lore? of Abydos, the kipg everlasting.’ The forty-tw'o 
figures arc the judgvs of the dead, each of wdiom bore a 
name descriptive of his part. ITcfore the hall of Osiris 
is a table laden with offerings, and above it are the 
four genii of the dead, Amset, Hapi, TuaumiStef, and 
Ivebhsenuf. Near the table is the destroyer of enemies, 
a composite monster, and bthind him stands Thdth, 
w riting the decision on a palette ; while his cynocci. 
,t>halus corn pan ion is sc'^ted on the middle of the 
balance. The heart of the deceased is being weighed 
ill the right-hand pan of the .scale against righteousness 
in the other. Horus has his arm stretched out to the 
indicator of the balance, and Anubis is watching the 
pan of the scale in which the figure of Mat, righteous- 
ness, is seated. On the other side of the heart stand 
two figures of the* goddess of right or laiv, holding a 
sceptre, and between them is the deceased. The deceased 
then makes what is called the ‘ negative confession,* that 
is a confession in which he declares to each god that he 
has no^ committed a particular sin or crime, thus : — 
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Oh Strider, coming out of Heliopolis ! I have not been idle. 

Oh Oai)er, coming out of Kar ! I have not waylaid. 

Oh Nostril, coming out of Hermopolis ! I have not boasted. 

Oh Devourcr of ghades, coming out of the orbits ! 1 have 
not stolen. 

Oh Foul one, coming out of Riista ! I have not smitten men 
j)rivily. 

Oh Smoking Face, coming out after entering Heliopolis ! 
I have not stolen the things of the Gods. r 

Oh Cracker of Jioncs, coming (fiit of Bubastis ! I have not 
told falsehoods. * 

Oh (blowing Feet, coming out of the Darkness ! I have not 
oaten the heart. 

Oh Eater of Blood, coming from the Block ! I have not 
killed sacred beasts. 

Oh Ruler of the Dead, coming out of the cave ! I have not 
corrupted women or men. 

Oh Swallower, coming out, of Khencm ! have no^ 
blasphemed. 

Oh T.ord of Purhy, coining out of Sais I I have not multiplied 
words in speaking. 

Oh Ncfer T'mu, coming out of Ptah-ka ! I have not lied or 
done any wicked sin. 

Oh Eye in his Heart, coming out of Sahu ! I have not defiled 
the river. 

I , • 

Oh Yoker of Good, coming out of Heliopolis ! 1 have not 
injured the Gods, or calumniated the slave to his 
master.^ 


' Bun&en’s ‘ Egypt,’ v. p. 254. 
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In the early part of the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
chapter the deceased says : — 

Hail, ye Gods who are in the Hall o( Truth without any 
deceit in your bodies, living off the dead in Heliopolis, devouring 
their hearts before Horus in his disk ! Save ye me from the 
god who feeds off the chief vitals on the day of the great 
judgment. I^t the Osiris go ; ye know he is without fault, 
witF^out evil, without sin, without crimes. Do not torture, do 
not anything against him. • He lives off truth, he has made his 
delight in doing what tnen say, and the gods wish. The god 
has welcomed him as he has wished. He has given food to the 
hungry, drink to the thirsty, clothes to the naked, he has made 
a boat for me to go by. He has made the sacred food of the 
(}dds, the meals of the Spirits. Take ye them to him, guard 
ye them for him. Therefore do not accuse him before *tWb 
JiOrd of the Mummies; because his mouth is pure, his hands, 
arc pure. ♦ ^ 

Further on comes a list of the offences which the 
deceased has not committed, some of them being 
identical with those mentioned above. 

If the deceased succeeds in passing this ordeal satis- 
fitctorily, he comes forth at once as a god (there is no 
place of probation), he becomes identified with Osiris, in 
whose shape his muftimy was made, and he roams, through 
the fields of bliss at pleasure. The whole family of 
Osiris then do for him as they have done for the god 
himself, all his enemies are slain, their necks and 
legs ardtbroken, and they are annihilated for ever. In 
future nothing can do him harm, and if ^11 the legions 

M 
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of night and darkness conspire to hurt them, their 
efforts are powerless, for he is a * GREAt G0 I>.’ When the 
deceased has thus triumphed, his soul, his ka^ and his 
shadow are all restored tO' him, and they arc neve r 
more to be separated. 

The Egyptian was a fatali.st, he believed in dreams, 
ghosts, and demoniacal possession, yet his high moral 
ideal as exhibited by the inscriptions was of the purest 
and best ; and when we compare his lofty conceptions 
of the Deity with those of other nations, we see that he 
stands remarkably alone. Thousands of years before 
Christ, he had arrived at these ideas, and it will be 
readily imagined that such a sensible and thoughtful 
man was not so utterly ridiculous in his religious views 
as he has been made to appear. Much that was absurd, 
•juch as the belief in magical words, charms, and names, 
had crept into his religion ; but it is quite impossible to 
believe that the learned priests did not perceive its 
futility,, even though they did not oppose it actively. 
Still, underneath the heap of rubbish which gathered 
round their religion, there lie grains of truth and lofty 
morality which are worth picking up even by the civilised 
nations of to-day. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Life of the Anxtent Egyptians. 

Tite 'manners and customs’ of the ancient Egyptians 
arc made known to us by the histories of Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus and others, and by the pictures on the 
monuments' and papyri.^ 

When a child was born in Egypt, the motTier made 
an offering to the local divinity. The rearing of the 
child of poor parents cost very little, for their fo6d 
was very simple, and their dress scanty and cheap*; 
• frequently they wore noliiing at all, not even sandals. 
The children of rich or well-to-do parents would have 
an abundance of toys and playthings, and would be 
dressed in the richest stuffs. The toys consisted of dolls, 
figures of animals, and the like; the British Museum 
possesses several specimens, and has recently acquired 
a curious example of a toy in the shape of a wooden 
cat witli inlaid gtass eyes, and a movable lower jaw 
well lined with teeth. The mother carried her child 

in a shawl tied round her. The children were educated 

* 

‘ For, fuller information as to life of the Egyptians, the reader is ’ 
referred lo the excellent worBT of Sir Gardner Wilkinson, ‘ The Manners 
and Customs of the Andent E^plians,* ind edition, 
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according to their station and thfeir future position in 
life. They were kept in strict subjection by their 
parents, and respect to old age was particularly in- 
culcated ; the childreir of the priests were educated very, 
thoroughly in writing of all kinds, hieroglyphic, hienUie, 
and demotic, and in the sciences of astronomy, mathe- 
matics. etc. The Jewish deliverer Moses was educated 
after the manner of the priests, and the ' wisdom of the 
Egyptians ’ became a proverbial^ expression among the 
outside nations, as indicating the utn;iost limit of human 
knowledge. 

Women of rank wore a skirt made of rich stuff 
fastened <it the waist, and over their shoulders a large 
loose robe, which was tied at the waist. They wore 
cestly head-dresses, and their hair was u.sually plaited. 
J^ong hair was considered beautiful, and packets of hair 
are found with mummies, sl\pwing bow m€lch it was ^ 
prized. In the later days of the empire they \vorc 
earrings, generally made of gold ; and the custom of 
wearing rings on the fingers was common and wide- 
spread. The necklace was a very favourite ornament 
with both sexes, and the reader will get a very good 
idea of its varieties by a few minutes’ study of those 
exhibited in the first Egyptian ,rpom of the British 
Museum. Two very important articles of an Egyptian 
lady’s toilet were the kohl pot, and the ointment vase. The 
former contained a substance, frequently antimony, 
with which the ladies were accustomed to paint f black 
line round their eyes, to make them appear larger, and 
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SO increase their beauty. The Bible reader will not 
need to be reminded that Jezebel painted her eyes when 
she heard that Jehu was coming to Jczrcel;^ and this 
•custom is referred to ekewher5 hi Scripture.® The 
kofil was applied to the eyes by means of a little stick, ' 
thick at one end ; the British Museum possesses a large 
number of kohl pots, some pierced with as many as 
five holes, in which the various unguents of an Egyptian 
lady’s toilet were ke^it. The Egyptian lady used a 
copper mirror, vepy highly polished ; the handles were 
of different shapes, and frequently bore the name of the 
owner. Baths with the Egyptians, as with the Romans, 
were considered of primary importance. 

The Egyptian gentleman wore a kind of apron, and a 
sleeved garment, which he fastened round his waist *w1th 
a girdle or sash like the wdnen. The dress of the 
priests ancf the sacred saribes was made of linen, but in* 
other respects resembled that of an ordinary gentleman. 
The men always shaved, but locks of hair were left on 
certain parts of the heads of children. The dress of the 
king was most gorgeous, consisting of robes of the most 
beautiful stuffs and the richest ornaments. His head- 
dress was a short wig, to the front of which was l ttached 
a serpent. Both 'sc-tes wore sandals, made of a sort oi 
wicker work or leather ; they were sometimes carried 
by attendants, and were always taken off in the presence 
of the king. 

The monuments give us no information about the 

* 2 Kingb ix, 30. - Jer. iv. 30 ; xxiii. 40. 
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marriage ceremony, but it appears that if a man married 
a second wife while the first wafe living, he was 
compelled to pay a heavy fine to the first wife, and 
her son inheritet^ tht: jSropcrtyi Polygamy was certainly 
• practised by some of the nobles and kings of Kgypt ; 
but as a rule the monuments give us the idea that tlic 
Egyptians were very affectionate in their domestic 
relations, and so the peace of the house was not likely to 
be broken by the introduction ^f a second wife. The 
kings sometimes married foreigners, for Ramescs 11. look 
a daughter of the prince of the Khita to wife. I'lie 
Egyptian priests, like the Jewish, were allowed to have 
one wife ^bnly. The wife was reckoned in genealogies, 
and a woman was not forbidden by law to rule over thV 
kingdom. The marriage of brother and sister was a 
c^jstom that obtained, and the Ptolemies are notorious 
^ examples of this practice. < 

The king, as being the representative of the god Ra 
upon earth, was the highest and most important man in 
ICgypt. It was necessary that^ he should be a learned 
man, a warrior, and able to rule. He bore various titles 
of honour, * son of the Sun ' being not the least among 
them. Royal names were enclosed in a cartouche 
^ and each king had a 'dr/Jerent appellation, 

which was placed before the family name, and is generally 
called the prenomen. The king declared war and 
made peace, he was the god and father of the lapd, he 
^ judged cases in public, and jn war he led the army. 
Me took part in the processions of offerings to the god.s. 
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and was priest as as king ; he made offerings 

to the gods perscnally, entreating them to give him a 
prosperous and happy reign. The Egyptian king, like 
*tlie Jewish, was anointed, and iiij^ double crown was 
supposed to be given him by his favourite deities. In^ 
one scene Ramescs II. is being crowned by Set, above 
whose head is written, ^1 set up thy head-dress on thy 
head like thy father Amon-Ra and on the other side 
of the king starfds I'hoth, holding a palm branch 
[jlentifully notchc^, indicative of a long number of years, 
while above him is written, ‘I give thee duration of life 
of years like Tmu.' 

'Fhc dignity of king was hereditary, but qweens were 
fil lowed to rule when the lawful heir was too young. 
The first object of the king was supposed to be J.hc 
welfare of his jxjople, both temporal and spiritual. 
Minor natters of administration w^ould be disposed of 
by his subordinates, but things of importance would * 
come before hirh aiid be discussed* with his leading 
advisers and councHlors. When the king died, or 
ascended to heaven, as the Egyptians would say, the 
son of the Sun was dead, and hence universal mourning 
prevailed in the land. The temple services cca.scd, the 
whole of the bu^infss arrangements of the towns were 
unhinged, and a general fast was observed ; and just as 
the king during life surpassed every one else by liis 
glory, so in death the beauty of his funeral and its 
appointments surpassed that of all others. The greatest 
* Wilkinson, iii. p. 361. 
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Ct-ire was taken of the mummies of the great kings, and the 
safest spots were chosen in the mountains and elsewhere 
for their places of burial. The mummy was taken by a 
procession which cfo^sed the river in boats, and theij 
wended its way to the west of Thebes, Memphis; or 
wherever the tombs were. It was then lifted from the 
bier, and placed upright in the tomb, and ceremonies 
were performed before it by the priest or priests. Tlic 
great cemetery, or ‘ land of life* as the Egyptians callbd 
it, was at Memphis, where theVemains of thousands 
upon thousands of people have been found, for it was 
the burial-place of that region for thousands of years. 

The Egyptians lived in houses which consisted gener- 
ally ot two stories, built for the most part of unbaked 
brick ; they built them side by side, and so formed 
streets. The houses of the wealthy covered, a very large 
extent of ground, and appear to have been prov ided with 
a courtyard in the centre, and rows of tnees. Of a small 
house a good idea may be got from the model which is 
preserved in the British Museum. There are three small 
rooms in it on the ground floor, and a flight of steps leads 
through a gallery to a rectangular doorless upper 
chamber, in which is seated the figure of a man : in 
the courtyard is the figure of a wornan^ kneading dough 
at a table. The doors, opening inwards, swung on pins 
in sockets, and were fastened by bolts or bars as well as 
by locks and keys, though these latter only appear in 
the last days of the empire. The floors were made of 
stone or clay, and Wilkinson thought that the roofs 
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were supported by rafters of the date tree arranged 
close together.^ The tops of the houses were frequently 
used by the inhabitants to take the air in the cool of 
4he evening; hence we may dec4d« that there was a 
railfiig round about the top of the house, to prevent a 
sleepy or dozing person from falling off. It will be 
remembered that to ‘ make a battlement for thy roof is 
a positive command laid down by Moses in the Penta- 
teuch. 

* 

In the houses of the wealthy the walls would be 
beautifully sculptured and decorated, and we may 
conclude that the same art which rendered their tombs 
so brilliant with colours and so beautiful, would be used 

t(5 make the interiors of their houses attractive and 

« ^ 

pleasing ; and their furniture was of the richest kin*!. 
From the monuments we gather that the leading 
„ members df the aristocracy had large estates, in which 
their mansions stood, and upon these were kept 
horses, cattle, poultry, and a large nuftibcr of servants. 
The Egyptian landlord had his stewards, who kept an 
account of the revenues of his lord and transacted all 
his business affairs. Parts of these estates were laid out 
as gardens with pieces of ornamental water in them, and 
round about were plapted rows of palm trees and vines. 

The principal occupation of a great part of the people 
of Egypt w^as agriculture ; this being the case, we arc 
not surprised to find that all its operations were again 
carried on in the fields of Elysium by the blessed dead. 

' Wilkinson, * Ancient F^gypt,’ i. p. 357. ® Deut. xxii. 8. 
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The king was the great patron of agriculture, and the 
figures deposited with the dead arc*always made with 
a hoe in one hand and a whip in the other. The 
growing of grain made Kgypt rich, and the scarcity 
food ill countries where agriculture was less attendetl to 
would make foreigners flock there to buy corn and 
bread. Wc have already seen that Amcnemha III. 
built a huge lake with sluices and canals attached in 
order that the country round about might be watered ; 
and the strictest attention was p^iid to the rise of 
the Nile, on whose inundation the hopes of a good 
year were centred. Nilomctcrs were establishctl at 
various j5bints, and pcojilc were told off to watch them, 
and to give ivarning if the inundation was likely to proVc 
d^istructive, or, on the othei hand, to announce a plenteous 
jind prosperous season.* The rising of the Nile began 
about the middle of June, aiyl as the watcrt> rose they, 
turned from green to dark red. When the water began 
to go back, greht care was taken to prevent it from 
running out of the fields, by making dykes and 
embankments. The water remaining behind was in a 
short time absorbed into the fields, and its fertilizing mud 
WHS ready for the husbandman. The ground was then 
broken up with plough or hoe, the,sced was sprinkled in, 
and its treading in performed by cattle driven there for 
the purpose. If the height of the inundation was 
i6 cubits, it was well for Egypt and her people; but if 
only 12 , a famine was the result. ** 

'I'he Egyptian kings kept a standing army, but made 
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use of mercenary troops from the earliest times. The 
troops were arm<5d with bow, spear, shield, da^oer, 
knife, axe, sling, and sword. They wore helmets and 
«oats of armour. The shield was tfrequcntly covered 
will* leather outsitle, and the hand grasped it by means 
of a thong. The army was divided into sections, and 
cacli section had its own standard ; kings, princes, 
generals, and nobles drove in chariots. 

'J"he Egyptian Jaws ^wcrc strict, but had been made 
with the welfare 0 / the country in view. The punisii- 
ment of murder was death ; adultery and treason were 
punished by cutting off the nose of the offender^ and 
strangling was resorted to occasionally ; \t^hile the 
punishment of theft was flogging. 

I'he Egyptians lived upon the flesh of various creatures, 
such as the bull, goat, geese, pigeons, ducks, as. well a^s 
« upon chcc?c, milk, and cerfain vegetables ; while the poor , 
would eat the lotus, papyrus, and onion freely. At 
table they ate with their hands or with spoons. Wine, 
drunk out of a shallow bowl, was a common accompani- 
ment of a meal, and was partaken of by both sexes. 
The vines were supported on a scries of forked stick.s, 
and were sometimes made to extend the whole Jejigth of 
one side of the gap<jen. The monuments show that there 
was a pool or tank of water near the vineyard, that apes 
or monkeys were used to gather the grapes, and that 
the juice was pressed from th^ grapes cither in a bag 
or in a foot press. That drunkenness existed is evident 
from the fact that dne of the tombs in Bcni-Hassan repre- 
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scnts a drunken man being carried home from a feast. 
I'hcrc is another drink frequently \nentioned on the 
monuments, and that is beer, made from the red barley, 
'rhe sepulchral tablets make the deceased pray that 
cakes and jugs of beer may be brought to him in the 
nether world ; hence we may gather that it was much 
esteemed in Kgypt. 

rhe ICgyptians were passionately fond of hunting, and 
the animals hunted were the hyaena, the gazelle, the 
crocodile, and the hippopotamus ; the*first two were either 
shot with bow and arrows, or noosed, and the last were 
sjxiared. Birds were caught in a trap made of network, or 
with a fo'ivling stick ; and fish were caught with the nul 
and line or speared. 



CHAPTER XI. 


Architecture and Art. 

I \' Jirchitocture the Egyptians have made to them- 
selves a name wli^ich will last as long as the world 
endures. Tlie pyramids, which belong to a period of 
more than three thousand years before Christ, are 
familiar to all, and they were justly ranked ai«ong the 
seven wonders of the world. Closely following on these 
wonderful buildings come the sternly beautiful temple^ ; 
and from these we see that the Egyptians were perfect 
, masters o?^ architectural design and detail, and also of 
the knowledge of the means for cutting, polishing, and 
Iioisting to a great height immense masses of granite 
weighing many hundreds of tons. The temples of the 
gods, the obelisks recording virtorics and glories 
achieved, and the pyramid tombs, were meet objects 
on which to display their science of building, which 
every succeeding ig|^cncration has admired, and vainly 
tried to imitate. 

The principal periods of Itgyptian architecture and art 
arc as follows : — 

1. tinder the kings of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
dynasties the most handsome and majestic edifices 
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were built, such as the pyramids and mastabas, or tombs. 
The former we have referred to under the reigns of the 
kiiigs who built them, and the latter we described on 
page 150. If naihing else but these monumenti 
remained to us of the w'orks of art of this period*, w^e 
should be compelled to admit that the Egyptians of 
tho.se times were mighty builders. Hut fortunately we 
have other remains of the work of the people of those 
days, in the shape of beautifully executed statues ; from 
which w^e sec that the artist not only meant to produce 
a statue and likcne.ss, but succeeded in giving to its 
features a true likencs.s of the man. 'Hhc most remark- 
able statbes of this class arc tho.se of Chephren, the 
third king of the fourth dynasty, and the builder of the 
second pyramid, and that of the ‘ chief of the village,’ 
vdiich arc preserved in the Boulak Museum in ICgypt. 
In thc.se statues nature has been copied carefully , 
and accurately ; and .spectators who are accustomed 
to the sight of th'c later conventional Egyptian art, are 
surprised into admiration when they sec before them 
figures w'ho.se features arc evidently ‘ speaking likenesses ’ 
of the inhabitants of the Nile valley more than 
five thousand years ago. With the death of the last 
king of the sixth dynasty this rem^>kable style of art 
drooped, and eventually disappeared ; a long period of 
artistic inactivity then followed, until the eleventh or 
twelfth dynasty, when PLgyptian art burst forth into a 
new life. 

II. The most remarkable productions of the second 
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period of Egyptian architecture and art are the obelisks 
of Heliopolis, upon which in later days Joseph must 
have looked ; and the rock tcuribs of Ik'ni-Hassan, 
-5ccncs from which arc described*" on page 64. In 
these tombs windows and pillars are introduced, and the 
scenes portrayed on the walls arc invaluable for the 
insight they give us into the manners and customs of 
the Ivgy ptians, their festivals, and their manufacturing 
Generations. I'hc worknicn and artists of this period did 
not produce such kfe-like works as those of tlie earlier 
periods, but were tied down by a rigid conventionality, 
which destroyed the independence and freedom of their 
designs, and fettered the simple grandeur of their ])ro- 
cfuctions. Following close upon this revival of art 
under the eleventh and twelfth dynasties, came a secosid 
j>eriod of oblivion, caused by the subjugation of Egypt 
by the SltTjphcrd Kings, vshen not only were no works of 
art or important edifices built, but the first few of these 
rulers are tliought to have destroyed the beautiful 
ntonuments of the kings of the first empire. ICgyptian 
art did not absolutely decline under these rulers, but it 
seems to have existed in a desultory and stagnant 
fashion ; and, as wc should expect, to these rough, and 
compared to the** Egyptian, uncouth, despots, art and 
architecture were of .secondary importance. 

III. The third period begins with the expulsion of 
the Hyksos and the accession of Amasis, the first king 
of the eighteenth dynasty, about 1700 ac. The art 
of this period culminated under Raineses II., the 
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oppressor of the Israelites. His father, Seti I., had 
drawn largely upon the services of the architects, the 
artists and the labourers, in order to design and build 
magnificent and nvgkty temples, and to cover theme 
with scenes and inscriptions commemorative of *his 
battles and exploits. Under the rule of Raineses JI, 
the most beautiful artistic works were executed ; and 
the oppressor king, with the assistance of myriads of 
captives and legions of Kgyptians, erected some of tiie 
largest and bcst-prop<jrtioncd edificQ-s which the world 
has ever seen. After the reign of Rameses II. art and 
architecture again declined, and but little good work was 
{)roduced*until the twenty-sixth dyna.sty, about 6(36 n.c. 

IV. Under the twenty-sixth dynasty, inaugurated 
IVarnmctichus I., there again appeared delicately 
\^;rought buildings and elegant works of art. The 
1^3gyptian architects and arti*^ts went so fa*^ in their 
imitation of the works of past dynasties, as to 
reproduce on their tombs the texts ^vhich were 
inscribed upon the tombs of the fifth and sixth dynastic^, 
nearly three thousand years before. 

V. The fiftli and la.st .stage in Egyptian architecture 
and art is that which flourished under the Ptolemies, 
'fhese rulers made use of the native* Egyptian skill in 
building and decorating to a wonderful extent ; but it is 
easy to .see that the artists of that time only copied 
what had gone before, merely keeping up the traditional 
letter, while the spirit of the work was long since dead. 
The knowledge of the old hieroglyphic language died 
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out many years before the Ptolemies, and many of the 
characters luid now and different values ^iven to them 
under their rule. Besides this, since the national 

•characteristics of the IC^yptian roefr, their rclij^ion, and 
maftne^ s, and customs had been all cJian^cd under the 
new rulers, liow could tlie art and architecture of the 
old and middle empires survive ? Changes came on 
suu'ftly and surely, and the Kc^yptiaiis hastened to 
welcome and adopt th^e wonderfully beautiful art of the 
Greeks. • 

As the Kj^yptian believed that his soul and the ^ods 
lived for ev'^er. his first care was that his tomb and his 
temples should be cv'crlastinj^. Keepiny^ this^ in mind, 
he built them carefully and well, and of the be^t 
materials ; they bear upon them the impress of edifiQcs 
constructed for eteriiit>% and not for time. The Kj^yptiaji 
delighted*!!! forming mats’vc buildings and colossi, but 
he was also able to build liglit and elegant buildings 

m 

suitable for the residences of his Pharaolis. He under- 
stood the use of the arch, he was thoroughly familiar 
with the importance of pillars a!id columns, he cxxelled 
in working the liardc.st stone, he built everlasting 
structures, and he remains almost without equal in Iiis 
skill in decorating w^lls. 

And finally, the P-gyptian Avas an expert and skilful 
manufacturer, a wonderful worker in gold anrl precious 
stones, and an expert weaver in linen ; he was a i^ecn and 
enterprising trader, and apparently e.xccedingly ready to 
take advantage of the foreign merchant. He disliked 

N 
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ihc foreigner, but when it was to his advantage to 
tolerate him, lie did so, and was willing to accord to 
him due honour for his services, as in the parallel eases 
of Josepli and Sancha, ‘the child of the sycamore.’ As 
a rule he was obedient to authority, and under good 
generals fought well and did miglity deeds. lie was 
learned, witty, sarcastic, and devoted to tlu: arts and 
sciences, good-tempered, and of a light and hai^])y dis- 
])Osition. He was self-sufiicicfit, mclincd to be despotic, 
and it was not a difficult mailer to corrLi[)t him by a 
luxurious life, of which in the days of the greatness and 
wealth of the empire he was exceedingly fond. From 
the carlie:st times lie appears to liave had a plurality of 
gods, and he was both religious and siiiierstilious ; lie 
luid'' an exceedingly higli moral ideal, and a most 
sviblime conception of the unity of the great God and 
Creator of the w'orld. In shbrt, he possessed all the 
virtuc.s and lofty and great ideas which were attainable 
by the people of such a civilized nation as his own : he 
likewise practised all the vices whicii spring up under the 
fostering influence of luxury and wealth. Though the 
know^lcdge of the Almighty was brought face to face 
with him, he refused to learn of Him, and accounted 
Him as one of his own gods; .therefore, like every 
nation that has raised its hand to persecute God’s chosen 
people, he has passed away, and his monuments alone 
remain to tell us how great was the empire of the ‘ Sons 
of the Sun ’ in the valley of the Nile. 
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Abesha, arriva .1 of, in Egypt 66. 
Abraham, career of. So ; goes inlo 
Egypt, Si ; the Pharaoh who re* 
ceivecl, 82. 

Agriculture, Egyptian, 186. 
j^mes, defeats Shepherd Kings, 68 ; 
reign of, 68 ; a collar of gold given 
to, 86. . \ 

Ahmes-Nefertari, wife ot Amen-Ra, 
reign of, 69. 

Ai, reign of, 73. 

Akerblad, efforts of, to translate 
demotic, 28. 

Amasis II., reign of, 98. 

?\men, inscription of, at Ileni-llas- 
san, 64. 

Amenhotep I. , reign of, 69. 
Amenhotep II,, reign of, 71, 
Amenhotep III., reign of, 71 ; kills 
210 lion!^ 72 ; erects statues of 
MemnoP) 72 ; piety of, 72. • 

Anubis, worship of, 139. 
Ape-em*ankh, tomb of, 152, 

Apepi IL, reign of, 68. 

Aperu, conc^uest of, by Thothmes 
• III. (su]>posed to be Jews), 71. 
Apis, sacretl to Ptah, 135, 
Architecture, firsf, period, 189 ; pyra* 
mids, 190; statues of Chephren, 
190 ; second period, 190 ; obelisks, 
191 ; tombs, 191 ; in time of Shep- 
herd Kings, 191 ; (bird period, 
191 ; in time of Knmes«s 4 I., 192 ; 
fourth and 6fth periods, 192 ; 
character of, 193. 

Army, Egyptian, 186. 

Arts of Egyptians, 193. 

Asenath, wife of Joseph, meaning 
of ^ame, 87. 

Assurbanipal, conquests of, 97. 

Ata, or Ouenephes, history of, 55. 


Athothis, son of Menc*;*, 55. 
Aiitocraior, misiranslat.on of word, 
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Avaris, battle at, 68. 

Bakemcats, Egyptian, 83. 

Baker, Pharaoh’s, tlrcain of, S3. 

Bakhtcn, story of the Possessed 
Princess of, 1 20. 

Barl>ers, Egyptian, 84 ; poem on, 85. 

Basskets, Egyptian, 83. 

Bast, worship of, T44. 

Beer, use of, 188. 

Belzoni, obelisk found by, 32, 

Birch, Dr., translatioivol inscription 
on Rosetta Stone by, 22 ; on 
mistakes in translating demotic, 
29 ; Mycerinus’ inscription trans- 
late by, 63 ; on Joseph’s *stf»rcn 
cows, 83 ; on barbers, 85 ; re- 
ference of, to brickinakei^s, 7 «; 
on magical text, 1 14 ; on orders of 
priests, 144, ^ 

^ Book of the Dead, uses of, 148 ; 
descriptibn and age of, 167 ; 
contents of, 168; illustrations 
of, 168 ; explanations of, 172 ; 
transformations of, 172 : the 
negative confession, 175 ; prayer 
in, 177. 

Bouriant, Urbain, translation of a 
stele by, 22. 

Brickmakiiig, Egyptian, 88. 

Butler, Pharaoh’s, dream of, 83, 

‘ Calf,* the vessel called, 68. 

Cambyses the Persian conquers 

Egypt, 98. . . , 

Canaanites, origin of, 52. 

Cartonnages, description of, 16 1. 

T^af-Ra, or Chephren, reign of, 61 ; 
pyramid of, 61 ; sphinx of, 61 ; 
statues of, 190. 

Cartouches, meaning of, 18. 
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Chain or collar of gold, gifts of, 

Champollion, M., decipherment of 
hieroglyphics by, 31. 

Childhood of Egyptians, 179 ; edu* 
cation of, 180. 

Chnumisf worship of, 142. * 

xufn, or Cheops, reign of, 56, 58 ; 
pyramid of, 56. 

Cleopatra, hieroglyphic name of, 

33 - 

( Meopatra’s Needle, made by TIiolli- 
mes III.,- 71 ; Rameses II/s in- 
scription on, 79. 

Coffins, description of, 162. 

C Colours iisied in writing, 41. 

Cups, Egyptian, 83. 

Cushites, legend of origin of, 53. 

Demotic or enchorial inscription, 
efforts to translate, 28« 

i)etcrminatives, use of, 44. 

Diet of Egyptians, 187. 

D’Orbiney Papyrus, the, date of, 
82. 

Dresses of women, 180; of men, 
48 f. 

Drunkenness known to Eg)'ptians, 
• 187. 

Eclipse during reign of Nccherophes, 

Education of children, 180. 

Egypt, geography of, 50^; names of, 
50 ; titles of kings of, 50 ; origin of 
jreople of, 51 ; legendary origin of, 
52 ; history of, 53 ; dynasties of, 53; 

; civilization of, 80 ; liability 
of, to famines, 8i ; conquered by 
Cambyses, 98 ; literature of, 99 ; 
religitm of, 129. 

Egyptians, origin of, 51 ; legend of, 
concerning l^Jannaohis, 52 ; ap- 
pearance of, 55 ; wars of, against 
Ethiopians, 60 ; mode of drying 
the hair, 84 ; learning of, 93 ; 
liteiature of, 99 ; poetry of, 100 ; 
mode of writing history, - 107 ; 
hymns of, 1 12 ; magical texts of, 
114; tales of, 1 15; religion of, 
129 ; belief of, in immortality, 
142 : worship of, 143 ; priests, 


144 ; tombs of, 147 ; burial of, 
152; belief as to the soul after 
death, i56 ; embalming, 157; 
dedication of intestines, 158 ; 
cartonilages, 16 1 ; description of 
coffins, 162 ; sarcophagus, 162;^ 
uses of scarabxi, 163 ; uses of 
ushabtiu, 164 ; beliefs of, 178 ; 
childh(K)d of, 179 ; dress of wo 
men, 180; of men, 181 ; poly- 
gamy of, 182 ; affection of, 182 ; 
marriage of brother and sister 
common, 182 ; position of the 
king, 182 ; houses of, 184 ; ocori- 
pa lions of, 185 ; army of, 186 ; 
la\/?i of, 187 ; diet of, 1^57 ; use of 
wine, 18^ ; cultivation of vines, 

187 ; drunkenness of, 187 ; use 
of beer, 188 ; fond of hunting, 

188 ; architecture of, 189 ; arts 
of, 193 ; character of, 193. 

Embalming, modes of, 157: 

Enchorial and demotic inscriptionsi 
efforts to translate, 28. 

Enna, the scribe of the D’Orbiney 
Papyrus, 82. 

Esarhaddon, conquests of, 96. 

Ethiopians, wars of, ng^ainst Egyp- 
lians, 66, 74. 

Exodus, the, date of, 88 ; route of, 
94 * 

Ezekiel, fulfilment of prophecies 
of, gS. . ^ 

Gizeh, pyramids at, 56. ^ 

God, hymn to, 130. 

Gods, Egyptian, number of, 129; 
triads of, 129;* names of, 129; 
Egyptian name for, 130; list of 
male, 133 ; of female, 134 ; genii 
of the dead, 135 ; the enemy of 
Ra, 135 ;• Ptah, 135 ; Osiris, 
136 ; Afiubis, Thoth, 140 ; Tmu, • 

' Nephthy«, Honis, Mut, Isis, 141 ; 
Hathor, 141 ; Sekhet, Bast, Chnu- 
mis, Amen-Ka, 142 ; worship of, 
143 ; oifferings to, 143 ; place of 
women in worship of, 14$*^ 

Greek inscription on Rosetta Stone, 
translation of, 22. 

Guignes, Dr., on hieroglyphics, t8. 
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Hammer, M. von, mistakes of, 30. 
Har-em-hebi, reign of, 73. 

Harbor, or Iferher, reign of, 95. 
llarmachis, legend of, 52. 

Harris Papyrus, list of offerings in, 
% 144 - 

Hatasu, queen, reign of, 69 ; 
obelisks of, 69. 

Hathor, or Athor, worship of, 14 1. 
Hawk, sacred to Ra, 136. 

Heifer, sacrifice of, 143. 

Hieratic writing, specimen of, 49. 
Hieroglyphics, decipherment of, 15 ; 
• Kircher on, 17 ; l)r. Guignes on, 
18; discovery of Zoega, 18; 
meaning of cartouches, 18^ dis- 
covery of Boussard, ^8 ; finding 
of the Rosetta Stone, 18 ; inscrip- 
tions of, 21 ; translations of Greek, 
22 ; efforts to translate demotic 
by Sacy and Akerblad, 28 ; mis- 
takes in, 29 ; Chevalier Palin, 

• 29 ; of von Hammer and Lenoir, 
30; labours of Thomas Young, 
30 ; of Champi>llion, 31 ; name of 
Ptolemy, 32 ; of Cleopatra, 33 ; 
objections to inteq^retation, 36 ; 
letter of Dr. Lepsius, 36 ; theory 
of Sir C. Lewis, 37 ; u3g;al 
writing, 42 ; pictorial, 43 ; deter- 
minatives, 44; number of signs, 
45 ; arrangement of, 45 ; orna- 
mental use of, 46 ; specimen of, 
•46 ; specimens of hieratic and 
demotic, 49. 

Hor-em-heb, sarcophagus of, 162. 
Horus, worship of, 141. 

Houses, description of, 184. 

Hunting, fondness for, 188. 

Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, reigns 
of, 67. • 

Hymns to Ra, T12 ; to Gbu, 13a 
Ideal writing, 42. 

Ink, writing, 41. 

Intestines, dedication of, 158. 

Isis, wife of Osiris, 14 1. 

Jacob,* arrival of, in Egypt, picture 
of supposed, 65. 

JancUi, on ideographic theory, 36. | 

Jehoahaz made icing, 97., I 


Jehoiakim made king, 97. 

Jeremiah, fulhlmenl of prophecies 
of, 98. 

Jews, supt>osed arrival of, in Egypt, 

65- 

Jews inJKgypt, labour of, 89. 

Jezel#l, painting of, 18 1. 

Joseph sold into Egypt, 82 ; in , 
prison, 83 ; before Pharaoh, 84 ; 
interpretations of, 85 ; exaltation 
of, 86 ; meaning of Egyptian name 
of, 86 ; wife of, 87 ; wonderful 
policy of, 87 ; story of, confirms 
accuracy of Bible, 87. 

Jobiah, death of, 97. 

Ka, belief in, 157. 

Kadesh on the Oronles, battle at, 
between Khita and Rameses II., 

77. 

Kem, native name of Egypt, 50. 
Khilibu or Khiribu, king of, rescue 
of, 77. • 

Khita nation, origin of, 53, 

Khita, or Hittites, wars of, against 
Kameses II., 74; poem about, 
100. • » 

Khnum-hetep, tomb of, description, 
65. • 

Kings, position of, 1S2 ; names of, 
182 ; dignity ot 183 ; death of, ^ 

183. 

Kircher onmieroglyphics, 17. 
Klaproth, objection of, to Champol- 
Hon, 36. 

Kocliomc, pyramids at, built by Ata, 

Kohl, uses of, 180. 

Kush, appearance of inhabitants of, 

52. 

Labyrinth, description of, 67. 

•l..aws, Egyptian, 187. 

Learning, poem in praise of, 123. 
Lenoir, mistake of, 30. 

Lepsius, Dr., letter of, to Rosellini, 

36. 

Letronne, supposition of, 32. 

Lewis, Sir G. C., theory o)", as to 
Egyptian language, 37. 

Libyans, legend of origin of, 53 ; 
terrified by an eclipse, 55. 
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Linen, fine, dress of priests, 85. 

Literature, Egyptian, description of, 
99 ; poem of Pentaur, 100 ; hymns 
to the Nile, iio; to Ra, 112; 
magical text, 1 14 ; Tale of the 
Two Brothers, 115 ; the Pos- 
sessed Princess of Bakhtenlil20 ; 
the praise of learning, 123 ; the 
Song of the Harper, 124. 

I.ushington, Professor, translation 
of Pentaur’s poem, 100. 

Magiciil text translated by Dr. 
Birch, 114. 

Alariette on tombs, 150. 

Alastaba, or tomb, description of, 

150. 

Alat'in, battle of, with Amencmha, 
64. 

Alegiddo, battle at, 97. 

Memphis, founded by Afena, 54. 

Alena, or Mencs, date of reign of, 
54 ; historjf of, 54. 

Meydoum, pyramid of, suj^posed 
sepulchre of Senefru, 55. 

Alemnon, statues of, 72. 

MepiAonium, the, built by Sell I., 

73 - 

Aknkau-Ra, or Alyceriniis, reign of, 
62 ; attempt to destroy pyramid 
of, 62 ; mummy, sarcophagus, and 
coffin of, 62. 

Alenouthes, chief of thfc, rebellion 
of, 96. 

Afer-en-Ptah, or AIcneptah, the 
probable Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
79 , 94 - 

Alestem, an eye- paint, 66. 

Mirrors, 181. 

Misr, Arabic name of Egypt, 50. 

Misraim, Hebrew name of Egypt, 

.50. 

Alnevis, bulls sacred to Ra, 136, 

Moeris, lake, description of, 67; 
uses of, 81. 

Moses in the ark, 93 ; learning of, 


93 - 

Mummies, description of, 157 ; 
animal, 164. 

Musur, Assyrian name of Egypt, 50 • 
Mut, worship of, 141. 


Nebuchadnezzar II., conqueror of 
Egypt, 97 * 

Necherophe^ or Nefer-ka-Seker, 
eclipse during reign of, 55. 

Next- Ames, stele, translation of, 
* 53 - 

Nephtbys, worship of, 141. 

Nile, the, poems to, 1 10 ; inunda- 
tions of, 186. 

Nimrod, prince of Hermopolis, re- 
bellion of, 96. 

Noph, nder of, 96. 

Obelisks of Thothmes I. at Thebes, 
69 ; of Hatasu, 69 ; of Seti 1 ., 7®. 

Ointment, offering of, 143. 

Onioi/, a favourite offering, 143. 

Osiris, story*of, 136. 

Palettes. scril)es’, 41. 

Palin, Chevalier, mistakes of, 29. 

l^apyrus used for writing, 38. 

Pentaur, poem of, conics of, 74 
I’rofessor Lushington s translation 
of, 100. • 

Pharaoh of the Exodus, the probable, 
79 - 

Pharaoh, the supposed, who rccci veil 
Abraham, 82. 

Pharaoh’s daughter s^cs Aloses, 

nwr-aoh’s dream, 83 j inlerprelation 
of, 85. 

I*haraoh Hophra, reign of, 97. 

Pharaoh Necho, reign of, 97, 

Phonetic writing, 43. / 

Phut, or Punt, .situation of, 52. 

Pi ankhi, reign of, 96. 

Pictorial writing, 43. 

Pithom, supposed site of, 78, 96, 

Plutarch on sacrifices, 143. 

Polygamy, allowance of, 182. 

Potiphar and Joseph, 82, 83 ; mean- 
ing of ifKme, 86. 

Priests, orders of, 144; descrii>tion 
of, 145 - 

Ptah, temple of, built by Mena, 54 ; 
temple of, at Memphis, repair of, 
69 ; worship of, 135. • 

Ptolemy, hieroglyphic name of, 32. 

Punt, expedition to land of, or 
Phut, 69. 
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Pyramids of Kochome, 55 f of Mey- Champollion, 31; hieroglyphic 

doum, 55 ; of Cheops, 56 ; of name of Ptolemy, 32 ; objections 

Chephren, 56, 61 ; of Mycerinus, to interpretation, 36 ; letter of 

56, 62 ; plan of construction of, Dr. Lepsius, 36 ; theory of Sir 

56 ; Egyptian name for, 57 ; G. C. Lewis, 37. 

materials of, 57 ; amount of Rouge, de, on papyrus relating to 
^ labour required in building, 58 ; thetSflephcrd Kings, 68. 

member of chambers in, 58 ; re- Sacrifices, Egyptian, 143. I 

mains of, 58 ; of Amenemha, 67. Sacy, Silvestre de, efforts of, to 
Ra, hymn to, 112; seventy-two translate demotic, 28. 
names for, 129 ; called Harmachis Samneh, fortress of, built by Usert- 

and Turn or Tmu, 130; worship sen III., 66; tablet at, 66. 
of, 135. Sarcophagus, description of, 162. 

Rab-shakeh, taunt of, 96. Scaral)a:^i, uses of, in embalming. 

lAamses, supposed site of, 78 ; 163. 

poem on happy town of, 9<jL Scrips, importance of, 42, 85, 

Ramescs I., reign of, 7^ ^ Sculpture writing, 38. 

Rameses II., reign of, 74; wars of, Sekenen Ra, rebellion of, 68. 

^SEgainst Ethiopians, 74 ; against Sekhet, worship of, 142. 
the Khita, 74 ; iroem about, 100 ; Senefru, reign of, 55. 
marriage of, 78 ; buildings of, 78 ; Seti 1., reign of, 73; builds the 
children of, 79 ; perseaition of Memnonium, a temjjle to Sekhet, 

the Jews, 88; a great brickmaker, a well, and an obelisk, 73 ; sar- 

• 89. cophagiis of, at Soane’s Museum, 

Ramcscs III., list of offerings of, 73. 

143. Seti II., the D’Orbiny P^pjjrus 

Rameses VII., slovenliness of, 84. belonged to, 82. 

Razors, Egyj^tian, 84. Severus, Emperor, repairs statue iof 

Reeds, useohn writing, 41. ^ Meranon, 72. 

Religion, Egyptian, number of go^ls, .‘^haruhen, fortress of, battle at, 68. 

129 ; triads, 129 ; names of gods, Shasu, legend of origin of, 53. 

129 ; name for god, 130 ; hymn Shepherd Xings, reigns of, 67. 

to (iod, 130 ; list of male gods, Sheps-cs-kaf, reign of, 63. 

• 133; of female gods, 134; the Sheshank, or Shishak, conquests of, 

, • genii of the dead, 135 ; the enemy 95. 

of Ra, 135; Ptah, 135; Osiris, Solomon’s affinity with Pharaoh, 95. 
136; Anubis, 139; Thoth, 140; Song of the Harper, 124. 

Tmu, Nephthys, llorus, Mut, Sphinx, the, description of, 6l. 

Isis, Hathor, 141 ; Sekhet, Bast, Statues of Chephren, 190. 

Chnumis, Amen-Ra, 142. Stele, discovery of, at En-Nobeireh, 

Ring an emblem of authority, 8^. 22 ; of Next-Ames, translation 

Rosetta Stone, the, disconeny of, 18 ; of, 153, 
description of, 21 ; inscriptions Succoth, identification of, 78. 
on, 21 ; translation of Greek, 22 ; Sun’s disk worshippc^l by Amen- 
a decree, 23 ; to Good Fortune, 26 ; hotep IV., 72. 
attempts to translate the enchorial Tel-el-Amarua, temple of ♦ re sun at, 
or demotic writing by Sacy and 72. 

Akdrblad, 28 ; mistakes of Palin, Thoth, worship of, 140. 

von Hammer, and Lenoir, 29, 30 ; Thothmes I., reign of, 69 ; obelisks 

labours of Thomas Young, 30 ; of of, 69. 
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Thothmes II., reign of, 69. 

Thothmes III.,^reign of, 70; con- 
quests of, 71 ; maker of Cleo- 
patra's ,!N eed le, 7 1 . 

Thothnnes IV., reign of, 71. 

Thuku, supposed to l>e jjlentical 
with .Succoth, 78, 96* • 

4 Tirhakah, reign of, 96. 

Tmu, worship of, 141. 

Tombs, Egyptian, description of 
Khnum-hetep's, 65 ; making of, 
147 ; description of, 150 ; pictures 
in, 152 ; at lieni-llassan, 17 1. 

Toys, Egyptian, 179. 

Translation and transliteration, 
specimen of, 46. 

Turquoise mining at Wady Mag- 
harah, 55 

Two Brothers, Tale of the, reference 
to, 81 ; papyrus containing, 82 ; 
paraphrase of, 115. 

Tyre, King ctf, contpiest of, 96. 

Uaua of Nubia, defeai of, by Amcn- 
emha, 64. 


: Ur-ma-neferii-Ra, wife of Ramc.scs 
II., 78. 

Usertsen I.,^reign of, 64. 

Usertsen II., reign of, 65, 

Usertsen III., reign of, 66 ; deifica- 
tion of, 66. 

Ushabliu, uses of, 164. 

! Vines, cultivation of, 187. « 

I Vyse, Colonel, on pyramid of 
' Mycerinus, 62. 

; Wall from Heliopolis to l*elusium, 
built by Rameses IT., 78. 

Wine, used by, 187. 

Writing, Egyptian, materials 
in, 38 ; colours used in, 38, 41 ; 
scu^ture, 38; papyrus, 38 ; reeds, 

41 ; ink, 41 ; palettes, 41 ; ideal, 

42 ; pictorial, 43 ; determinatives. 

I 44 ; specimen of, 46 ; specirtieus 
j of hieratic and demotic, 49. 

I V'oung, Thomas, labours of, in ile- 
I ciphering hieroglyphics, 30. 

; Zedekiah, rebellion of, 97. ^ 

Zoega, discovery of, 18. 
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